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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 





OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have ateested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Pure Alta. Wines 








Ochs Vi 
COMME meyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lonmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street. 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 





(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope ......... 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil coon Se 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Getic CAGE 2c ccvicsce 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


(C) Ne. Y¥5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven ange! 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Moms Case «<<. i000. 70.50 80.75 ee 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Getic Came ...ccccce 77.50 89.00 Ce CO access wesc 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 
(B) No.Y5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. Y5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 


design (symbolical of Christ's 


are of His Followers). Banding Floral and cross embroidered banding 
lof Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO design. 

Lined Unlined Lined 

¥ ine Roman Chasuble ...... 

Roman Chasuble...... $65.75 pomsn ong , an — 
Roman Cope......... 96.50 Silat , ' 
Roman So a ee Romana Dalenatics are 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil... ... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope.......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Joe ose o£. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


EE. i— Telephone FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 










Altar Boys \MPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
that will not pull off. 













(C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 




































(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
SE Avdeteneasvensnaatewewed $5.25 





listed, except Nos. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
inch to 24 inch 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch $4.25 


eeeree eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Te Kgl HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


Cassock Poplin Poplin ee All Wool  *Correct 

*age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipp Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. Pp. Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in 
7 ¥a. 38 in. 5.75 5.75 6.2 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.7 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 tas 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 ia. ... 438 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 7O0C 
34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
MD. «ccnteanaevaev tara ees $6.50 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
De i cred earnnnma bx ercauten $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


D. B. HANSEN 


FRanklin 2-8750 


























































imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 

Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
<C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
er $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
ee eee $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
ee eye ra eee $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


(need tibeeberb sous abadh $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
MY Kéaduadeanebaae sean $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only............. $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
sein ava aen aaeie eae aces oar aed $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


sign at bottom............ $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
Mihetihen wenekieeeiabet $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
Ey i en OAS. $ 14.00 


VY HANSEN J 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6; ILL. 


(1) 


No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 


linen, cross design embroidered band- 


ing. 


Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 


Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. 


(J) 


F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
awe Weace Mace aaa ateats $ 17.50 


No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 


ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 
(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design......e.e.. $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 F2* *3** 
ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal... 1.20 135 6 4.75 
Purificator.... 85 35. 1.20 
a 150 61. OLSS 
Finger Towel.. Bo ° 33> 120 


Stole Collar... 40 45 .65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.39 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd....... 2.39 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 
* 


** 


For light weight Albs and Surplices. 
For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 
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Jb ite g£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 

(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
e + & 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock.... . $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


Telephone FRanklin 


Americas Ginest UASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip. 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com. 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

- . * a 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 


No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool medium weight materia! 
provides a cassock that drapes perfectly 
and gives long wear. An exceptional 
value. Cassock....$69.50....Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock. . . .$120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... . .Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 


fo 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 
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ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 458 


IHC represents the name of Jesus. Set into the crown is a conventional 
lily surrounded by 12 stars reminiscent of the words of the Apocalypse re- 
garding the Holy Woman: ‘‘And on her head was a crown of twelve 
stars.” The reference is of course to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


“Buy American” oT 
ALLEN Sie PILLS | 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 























VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
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CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
First National Convention With 
A Full...Well-rounded Program 





Date: August 4-5. 1952 (Monday and Tuesday). 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general 
ehairmanship of The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley. Ph.D.. 
Superintendent of Schools. Diocese of Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Speakers include, Rev. Leo McCormick, Superintendent of Baltimore Schools, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Buffalo Schools, Rev. Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, Mr. Michael V. Ference, Administrator of Audio-Visual 
Dept., Pittsburgh. 


Vast Exhibit Area Open to Catholic Educators 


The program, as planned, makes allowance for a minimum of six hours dur- 
ing the two-day convention for our Catholic educators to visit the hall of 
exhibits. Here they will find upwards of one hundred booths set up in the 
Hotel Sherman's two adjacent spacious rooms: The Grand Ballroom and 
The Exhibit Hall. Our Catholic audio-visual educators will have a unique 
opportunity of inspecting all types and models of equipment and related film, 
filmstrip, disc, and magnetic tape recording products available for educational 
purposes. 


Invitation Extended to All Catholic Educators to Attend 


All Catholic educators are cordially invited to attend the two-day CAVE con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, August 4-5, 1952. All will want to come 
prepared with many questions on the topics of the addresses to be delivered 
at the sessions, and actively participate in the discussion periods which follow 
the several addresses. 


We will gladly make hotel reservations for you or staff. 


_THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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pructher Lawiseu Abssoctates Success... 


541 subscriptions averaging $731 





FOR ST. CECILIA’S PARISH, ALGONA, IOWA 


$395,769 


in a fund-raising campaign where it was believed 
only $200,000 could be raised. This success- 
ful fund drive was planned and directed by 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES INC. 


The firm that plans and directs to success more 
Catholic financial campaigns than any other firm 
in the entire field 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE TO DEPT. H-5 





INCORPORATED 
West Coast Office: 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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40 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 















The Most Reverend Michael C. O'Neill, Archbishop * J. J, Street, Architect aN 
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{hat ethan 


thanks to the partnership 
between The Meat Packing 
Industry and the Medical 


Profession 


Meat animals are the source of 
many important medical products 
—including all those on the list at 
the right. Every day physicians 
rely on these products to help save 
lives, battle disease, relieve pain 
and restore health for millions of 
people. Perhaps you, or some 
member of your family have been 
helped by one of these vital prod- 
ucts—or will be sometime in the ‘ 
future. 4 

To help make them available to 
your doctor, the meat packing in- ~ 
dustry has elaborate facilities for — 
saving medically important by- 
products. To make a single ounce 
of insulin, for example, pancreas 
glands from 7,500 pigs or 1,500 
cattle must be saved and properly 
processed. 

This list (and it is only a partial 
one) shows that many great dis- 
coveries have come, already, from 
the research partnership between 
the meat industry and 
modern medicine. 


omgipriat meets 
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for even greater P 
things. 
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Insulin —only substance known to medical science 
which can control diabetes. 


ACTH—treatment of arthritis, severe asthma, and 
many other conditions. 


Cortisone—treatment of rheumatic fever, arthri- 
tis, various allergies, inflammatory eye dis- 
eases, etc. 


Epinephrine—treatment of many allergic condi- 


tions such as asthma, low blood pressure, . 


certain heart affections. 
Liver Extract— treatment of pernicious anemia. 


Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
operations. 


Gastric Mucin—treatment of many stomach afflic- 
tions, notably peptic ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract— treatment of depressed function- 
ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 


Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract— increases blood pres- 
sure during certain conditions of shock. 


Bile Salts — treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
and abnormalities in fat digestion. 


Rennet— aids in milk digestion. 


Sutures — widely used in surgery because they pos- 
sess great strength; need not be removed 
since they are absorbed by the body. 


Estrogenic Hormones — treatment of certain con- 
ditions arising out of the menopause. 


Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
ual abortion, and in severe dysmenorrhea. 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
bladder disorders and abnormalities of bile 
flow. 


Parathyroid Extract— treatment of tetany (severe 
involuntary muscle contraction) which fol- 
lows removal of these glands. 


Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 


Lipase—aids in promoting fat digestion. 


Trypsin—aids in promoting protein digestion. 


Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
ous blood disorders. 


é 
* Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 


of Addison’s Disease. 
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Mary, Most Gracious 
Advocate 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A CERTAIN British writer once re- 
marked that Chaucer may have passed 
through a period of ardent devotion to 
the Blessed Mother. Chesterton replied 
to him: “I do not quite understand why 
Chaucer must have ‘passed through’ this 
fit of devotion; as if he had Mariolatry 
like the measles. Even an amateur who 
has encountered this malady may be 
allowed to testify that it does not usu- 
ally visit its victim for a brief period; 
it is generally chronic and (in some sad 
cases I have known) quite incurable” 
(from “G. K. Chesterton” by Maisie 
Ward). 

Many moderns consider devotion to 
Mary a mental disease, others regard it 
as a superstition. Most irritating is 
that type of writer or professor who 
views devotion to Mary as a supersti- 
tion that is childish but quite necessary 
for the uneducated. For instance, 
George Bernard Shaw wrote an article 
for the Atlantic Monthly (May, 1950) 
entitled “If I Were a Priest,” in which 
he said that, if he were a priest in a 
slum parish, he would certainly give 
his primitive parishioners Hell, miracles 
and all that. “Were I an Irish priest 
and all my parishioners peasants, I 
should say nothing of my own creed of 
Creative Evolution, which they could 


neither believe nor understand. I 


should educate the women in the cult 
of the Blessed Immaculate Virgin.” 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF 
MARIAN DEVOTION 


What a pity that these peasants 
should be deprived of the blessed light 
of Creative Evolution! What a tragedy 
to go through life in such dark and 
naked ignorance! Oh, well, it has been 
said that Hell is paved with the skulls 
of scholars. But Mr. Shaw is so con- 
siderate to condescend to humor these 
imbecile peasants by educating them in 
the “cult of the Blessed Immaculate 
Virgin.” I never heard of such a cult 
before, but probably it’s the cult of 
those spurious nuns you can see enter- 
ing New York saloons at night unac- 
companied and begging for money. 

Even within the Church, however, 
you can find individuals who seem to 
think that most of the devotion to Mary 
is mania or superstition. Frangois 
Mauriac in “The Stumbling Block,” de- 
scribing the Church as “the mother hen 
with wings spread,” refers to the “ver- 
min” that proliferate under her feathers. 
He has in mind certain current forms 
of devotion to Mary. Later on in the 
book he retracts the word “vermin” on 
the ground that he should try to be as 
charitable as the Church in its attitude 
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towards human frailty. But he calls 
these forms of devotion “crutches of 
false devotion,” and describes them as 
a “lie inside the truth.” 

Mauriac, however, admits that it is 
not possible to be less of a theologian 
than he is, that theological proofs dis- 
turb him, that he attains to God by way 
of experience of Him in his own life and 
in the life of others. Much of the criti- 
cism of devotion to Mary derives from 
ignorance of theology. Not that ec- 
centric devotees of Mary are wanting: 
indeed, they are vocal and fairly nu- 
merous. But I do think that criticism 
of Marian devotion often has its roots 
in a misunderstanding of the place of 
Mary in the Christian life. 


BASIC FACTS UNDERLYING 
MARIAN DEVOTION 


Devotion to Mary is based on three 
chief facts: (1) she gave us the source 
of all grace when she gave us her Son; 
(2) she was given to us as our Mother 
when Christ gave her over to the care 
of St. John; (3) she is the Mother of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. These 
three facts place devotion to Mary as 
an indispensable need of the Christian 
life. 

But there are two other factors that 
should be brought to the attention of 
Catholies who are unconcerned with 
theology. First, we should imitate 
Christ in His love for His Mother. No- 
one can read the Seriptures and fail to 
be impressed by Christ’s solicitude and 
love for His Mother. And from the 
Acts of the Apostles we can see the 
tender reverence of the Apostles for the 
Mother of their Lord. Like the Apos- 
tles, we are to become “other Christs.”’ 
We are to take on the mind of Christ; 
we should adhere to His seale of values. 
We can apply the words of Ruth to our 
own religious attitude: “Thy people 
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shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” As Our Lord loved His Mother, 
we should also love her, for we should 
have a special love for those people who 
were specially beloved by Christ. By 
venerating her we bring about in our- 
selves that likeness to Christ that will 
make us pleasing in the eyes of Our 
Heavenly Father. 


MOTHER’S INFLUENCE ON CHILD’S 
SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 


Moreover, we need a mother in order 
to develop our spiritual powers. Our 
own natural mother can help us im- 
measurably, but when we are attempt- 
ing to make spiritual progress we are 
passing out of the sphere of the natural 
and into the realm of the supernatural. 
There, in a sense, the atmosphere is 
rarer and breathing is difficult as in 
mountain-climbing. There we need the 
help of a woman who, alone of all the 
descendants of Eve, was conceived in 
the purity of supernatural grace and 
who never fell from the mountain 
peak. 

At times, we may think we can dis- 
pense with the help of Our Blessed 
Mother. We feel that we have become 
mature, and that we can fight the battle 
of life alone. Perhaps we have been 
told about ‘“Momism” and the psychiat- 
rice dangers of tagging on to your 
mother’s skirts. I have no doubt that 
some such idea entered Augustine’s 
mind when he decided to leave Carthage 
and embark for That incident 
is one that is being enacted to-day in 


tome. 


numerous homes by irresponsible teen- 
agers in the natural sphere and by self- 
assured Catholics in the religious 
sphere. 

Augustine made up his mind to de- 
part for Rome, as he felt that Carthage 
did not provide enough scope for his 


talents. His mother Monica, fearing 
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the enticements of Rome, planned to go 
along. Telling her that he wanted to 
bid good-bye to a friend who was leav- 
ing on a certain vessel, he persuaded 
Monica to make a visit to a nearby 
chapel. While she was busy with her 
prayers, Augustine boarded a_ vessel 
and sailed away, leaving Monica the 
unsuspecting victim of her son’s trick- 
ery. Years later he regretted the hoax 
when he grew old enough to realize that 
life without a mother is hard and 
empty. 


HENRY ADAMS LAMENTS DECAY 
OF DEVOTION TO MARY 


The American educator, Henry 
Adams, would gladly have exchanged 
modern life for the Ages of Faith in 
which he could have had an awareness 
that somebody cared for him, and that 
the somebody was none other than the 
Mother of God who was watching over 
him tenderly from the skies. No matter 
how exalted our reputations or how suc- 
cessful our careers, we are all con- 
sciously in need of a mother’s love. In 
this century of teeming masses of hu- 
manity we are nothing more than lonely 
beings anxious for someone who will take 
an interest in us. Was it not Turgenev 
who said that he would gladly abandon 
all his books if he could find someone 
who really cared whether or not he 
came home late for dinner? 

It is of the very nature of a mother 
to take an interest in her children. A 
boy who had been out till two o’clock 
in the morning regularly for weeks 
remonstrated with his father: “I don’t 
see why Mom has to stay up waiting 
for me to come home.” His father an- 
swered: “Well, God made mothers that 
way.” God certainly made his own 
mother that way, as we can testify from 
numerous instances of her solicitude in 
our own personal lives. 


MORAL AND MENTAL SUPERIORITY 
OF WOMEN 


A recent article in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (March 1, 1952) was 
entitled “The Natural Superiority of 
Women.” The author, Ashley Mon- 
tagu, maintains that women excel men 
physically, mentally and morally. His 
rather startling evidence in favor of fe- 
male physical superiority is irrelevant 
here, but I am concerned with his ar- 
guments regarding mental and moral 
superiority. He says that the mother- 
child relationship has conferred im- 
mense benefits upon the mother down 
through the centuries. In fact, accord- 
ing to Montagu, the love of a mother 
for her child is the basic patent and the 
model for all human relationships. “In 
short, the female in the mother-child 
relationship has the advantage of hav- 
ing to be more considerate, more self- 
sacrificing, more codperative, and more 
altruistic than usually falls to the lot 
of the male.” Turning to the world 
situation, Montagu observes that the 
world needs more love and less hate, 
more humanity and less aggressiveness. 
Love and humanity are the genius of 
motherhood and Montagu states: “It 
is the function of women to teach men 
how to be human.” 

This is all very true, but it is also 
very true that the level of motherhood 
depends to a large degree on the temper 
of the times. If the times are material- 
istic, then motherhood will be degraded 
in popular opinion by materialistic no- 
tions like divorce, birth control, abor- 
tion and sexual experiment before mar- 
riage. From this we can see that even 
a mother needs a mother; if there is no 
devotion to Mary, the Mother of God, 
then mothers will sink to the level of 
their times. In order that mothers may 
retain their best gifts of self-sacrifice 
and solicitude, they must be inspired by 
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a model of maternal perfection that is 
incomparably superior to and _ inde- 
pendent of the changing morality of 
the times. 


DO MODERN WOMEN REPRESENT 
A LOST SEX? 


To-day there is grave fear in the 
minds of some experts that mothers are 
losing that fine art of maternal love so 
badly needed by a sick and wounded 
world. These fears were expressed very 
bluntly in a book published in 1947 
called “Modern Woman: The Lost Sex.” 
Some feminists refuse to face the facts, 
but it is nevertheless true that women 
to-day do not exert as great an influence 
on society as formerly and precisely be- 
cause, for one reason or another, they 
are unable to acquit themselves com- 
petently of their duties of love and 
tender care in the home. 

What a wonderland this world would 
become if we had a return of devotion 
to Mary such as the Middle Ages knew! 
There are many women of outstanding 
natural virtue in the world to-day; they 
would become beacon lights of hu- 
manity if they had Mary for inspira- 
tion. We hear constantly of individual 
deeds of beautiful womanly sympathy: 
how these seeds would blossom and 
flower under the play of graces coming 
through Mary! For instance, Mrs. 
Robert Patterson, widow of the former 
Secretary of War who was killed in a 
plane crash at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
in January, recently made a radio ap- 
peal for public sympathy for the widow 
of the pilot. Mrs. Thomas Reid, the 
widow and expectant mother, had been 
receiving poison-pen letters charging 
her husband had caused the crash. 
Mrs. Patterson referred to these as 
“wickedly foolish rumors” in an appeal 
that was a touching example of ma- 
ternal tenderness. 
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MAY WE ANTICIPATE A 
NEW MARIAN AGE? 


Some optimists have predicted a new 
Age of Mary that is just around the 
corner. They claim that, before many 
years have passed, it will be flourishing 
in exuberant vitality. It is a glorious 
and glowing hope, but this I know— 
it will never materialize unless dev- 
otees of Mary keep their enthusiasm 
within the proper theological bounds. 
This may seem to contradict what I 
said previously about critics of Marian 
devotion as being poor theologians. 
Yet, it is also true that clients of Mary 
at times come perilously close to heresy. 
There is always a temptation for a lover 
of Our Lady to exalt her privileges be- 
yond the bounds of the divine plan. I 
have talked with some Catholics who 
seem to think that Mary is an omnipo- 
tent Queen enjoying all the preroga- 
tives of divinity. 

Have you ever been told that Mary 
can save anyone from hell regardless 
of the divine decrees? It is quite a 
shock the first time you hear it, though 
I admit it is a rare species of Catholic 
misinformation. Such a_ notion is 
equivalent to making Mary a celestial 
Robin Hood riding roughshod over the 
Ten Commandments and the teaching 
on repentance. It makes of her an out- 
law who considers herself beyond the 
scope of the eternal law of God. 

You can find a trace of this attitude 
in the story about the undesirables that 
were expelled from heaven by St. Peter 
on the command of Christ Himself. 
According to this tale, the Blessed 
Mother proceeded to let in the unde- 
sirables through the windows of the 
very palace from which St. Peter had 
ejected them through the front door. 
Now, obviously, the story is to be taken 
in a purely humorous fashion as an ex- 
aggerated tribute to Mary’s power. 
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But once in a while you meet with a 
person who takes it seriously, and you 
have a Herculean task to persuade him 
that it is humorous precisely because it 
is such an exaggeration. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF 
MEDIEVAL BELIEFS 


Henry Adams in his famous “Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres” claims that 
this notion of the irresponsible andal- 
together sovereign Queen of Heaven and 
Earth was generally accepted in the 
Middle Ages. 
orandi, lex credendi—and I do not think 
that God would allow a whole continent 





of Christians to wallow in error for 


centuries. Undoubt lly, there were 
some ignorant Catholics then as now, 
Catholics who had weird notions about 
the teaching of the Church. But to 
say that the Catholie people generally 
erred on such an important doctrine is 
to say altogether too much. 

Adams avers that medieval devotion 
to Mary rested on the instinct of self- 
preservation. According to him, their 
reasoning was as follows: they knew 
they were sinners deserving hell, and 
Mary was their only hope. Of the 
Trinity they expected only rigorous 
justice, and so they turned for help to 
her who was above all the laws of 
justice. Abélard wrote: “ . all of us 
who fear the wrath of the Judge, fly to 
the Judge’s mother, who is logically 
compelled to sue for us, and stands in 
the place of a mother to the guilty.” 
‘But these were the words of a learned 
clerk and not the words of an ordinary 
believer. To the latter, Mary was a 
veritable Robin Hood. She was unani- 
mously accepted by the people because 
they knew they were criminals and 
needed protection. This the Trinity 
could not give them, but Mary could 
because she was divinely human and 


That is incredible. Lex 


could love criminals. In fact, according 
to Adams, the people felt that she 
trampled on all rules, conventions and 
customs, and loved to do whatever 
would shock well-regulated authority. 

Adams quotes one medieval writer 
who had asserted that she even exas- 
perated devils by her arrogance. The 
devils, so he wrote, complained to God 
that His Mother was constantly sub- 
verting justice in cases in which they 
had a just right to the possession of cer- 
tain souls. 


His Mother judges us so short 
That she throws us out of court 
When we ought to win our cause. 


In one case that involved a villain 
whose soul they claimed, but who had 
iearned the Hail Mary, the devils main- 
tained that she was trying to rule every- 
thing as if she were God Almighty. In 
brief, says Adams, “Mary concentrated 
in herself the whole rebellion of man 
against fate; the whole protest against 
divine law; the whole contempt for hu- 
man law as its outcome she de- 
lighted in trampling on every social dis- 
tinction in this world and the next.” 
Probably this latter was the reason why 
the Puritans hated Mary: they resented 
her treatment of outwardly respectable 
and law-abiding citizens who had no 
humility. 


A TRAVESTY OF CATHOLIC 

TEACHING 

Adams’ error undoubtedly arose from 
inadequate knowledge of Catholicism. 
He was aware that the Church taught a 
very strict code of morality in the 
Middle Ages as to-day. But he was 
not aware of the difference between 
objective sin and subjective sin. Even 
the ordinary peasant knew that sin 
actually lay in the intention, and only 
God and the sinner knew the secrets of 
that. The peasant knew that Mary 
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would plead on his behalf the extenuat- 
ing circumstances of the sin. He did 
not despise the divine law, nor did he 
expect Mary to transgress or flout it, 
but he did want Mary to plead with 
God that, while certain actions of his 
might have been objectively wrong, 
they did not have full consent of the 
will. It would certainly be a gigantic 
travesty on the life of Mary if her pa- 
trons thought of her as a law-breaker, 
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an outlaw, an irresponsible rascal. To 
read the New Testament is to read the 
lines of a life of a young Jewish woman 
who was scrupulously exact in her ful- 
fillment of the Law. 

In short, the world needs a mother 
with all the tenderness, humility, and 
kindness of the real Mother of God that 
we find in the Scriptures. There is no 
substitute for Mary of Nazareth avail- 
able to man. 


A Satisfying History 
of the U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


| FALL, the Fordham Uni- 
versity Press brought out a history of 
the United States that is well worth 
reading by those who were recently stu- 
dents at college or those who are ju- 
bilarian students, either of the silver or 
golden designation. The title of the 
work is “A History of the United 
States,” and its joint authors are all 
professors of history: Aaron I. Abell, 
University of Notre Dame; Bernard J. 
Fleming, Cardinal Hayes High School; 
A. Paul Levack, Fordham University 
Graduate School; Thomas T. MeAvoy, 
C.S.C., University of Notre Dame; and 
Lawrence J. Mannion, Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE 
NEW HISTORY 


The general table of contents gives 
us an intimation of the matters treated. 
In Part One under the title of “The 
Colonial Era,” we have three chapters: 
Chapter I, Colonial Settlement. 
tion 1. The Expansion of Europe. 
tion 2. English Colonization of America. 
Section 3. Seventeenth-Century Re- 
ligion and Government. Section 4. 
Land Tenure and Economics. Chapter 
II, Colonial Expansion. Section 5. The 
British System, 1600-1763. 
Section 6. Eighteenth-Century Expan- 
sion. Section 7. Provincial Society. 
Section 8. The Mississippi Valley and 
the Spanish Borderlands. Section 9. 


Sec- 
sec- 


Colonial 


The Duel for Empire. 
The American Revolution. Section 10. 
The New Colonial System. Section 11. 
The Imperial Crisis, 1773-1776. Sec- 
tion 12. The War for Independence. 
Section 13. Statehood and Confedera- 
tion. Section 14. The Social Revolu- 
tion. 


Chapter III, 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN LOYALISTS 
AND PATRIOTS 


Perhaps the following two para- 
graphs under the heading of “The 


Loyalists” on page 78, give a good idea 
of the ability of the authors to develop 
a single phase of a subject bearing on 
the entire era under discussion: 


“During the Revolution the loyal- 
ists proved a serious obstacle in the 
way of independence. The Crown 
officials and their connections, the 
professional classes—physicians, law- 
yers, teachers, Anglican clergymen— 
and conservative people generally, 
whether rich or poor, brought a con- 
siderable portion of men of talent 
and education to the king’s side. 
These people were only a small mi- 
nority in New England, but they were 
very strong in the middle colonies, es- 
pecially in Pennsylvania and New 
York, which were loyalist centers. In 
Virginia the patriots outnumbered the 
Tories; but in North Carolina the 
Tories outnumbered the patriots. 
Georgia, too, was strongly loyalist. 
Consequently, in the South, the 
Revolution was really a bitter civil 
war. 
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“The States required test oaths 
which successfully kept the Tories 
from voting or holding office under 
the new governments. Except where 
the British army was in control, 
Tories were denied redress of wrongs 
in the courts, prevented from practic- 
ing their professions, and restricted 
in liberty of speech and movement. 
The more dangerous loyalists were 
exiled and their property confiscated 
on a wide scale, though perhaps to a 
lesser extent than has been claimed. 
Inactive royal sympathizers usually 
were undisturbed, but as the bitter- 
ness of war increased, they were often 
roughly, even cruelly treated. Lord 
Fairfax, the only British peer resi- 
dent in America, continued to live un- 
molested in Virginia. After his death 
in 1781, his estate of five million acres 
on Northern Neck was confiscated.” 


U. S. CONSTITUTION IS 
SUPREME OVER STATES 


In Part Two, perhaps the section on 


Dartmouth College case, he stated 
the principle of the sacredness of con- 
tracts which was to play an important 
part in the industrial history of our 
country. Under his leadership, the 
Supreme Court had taken a broad 
view of the federal power over com- 
merece and of the implied powers of 
the national government. These de- 
cisions of Marshall may be classified 
with the general nationalist tenden- 
cies of the period following the War 
of 1812.” 


TRIUMPH OF NATIONALISM 
OVER STATES’ RIGHTS 


On page 310 we have under the sub- 
title of “The Significance of Victory” 
this paragraph that betrays an incom- 
plete grasp of the genius of the United 
States of America. That paragraph 
reads: 

“To Lincoln and his supports dur- 
ing the great conflict, victory meant 


John Marshall and the Supreme Court the triumph of nationalism over 

i ai _ . ; States’ rights rior 1860, no 

is well illustrated in these two para- States’ rights. Prior to , 
President had dared officially to call 





graphs on page 151: . if 
graphs on page 151 our government anything but ‘fed- 


“Marshall stated in his decision 
that the Constitution gave Congress 
the right to regulate commerce among 
several States. If Congress has this 
right over commerce, it must have 
‘power over the subject no matter 
where it is.’ Accordingly, the State 
of New York could not stop Gibbons 
from operating his ferry. Marshall’s 
definition, ‘Commerce is intercourse,’ 
was the basis for many later exten- 
sions of the commerce power of the 
federal government. 

“Tn all these decisions, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall clearly upheld the su- 
premacy of the United States Con- 
stitution and laws over the state con- 
stitutions and laws. He asserted the 
power of the United States Supreme 
Court to declare unconstitutional not 
only acts of Congress but even acts 
of state legislatures which violated 
any provision of the United States 
Constitution. He insisted on the 
right of appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court from decisions of the 
state courts. Furthermore, in the 
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eral’; it had now become frankly na- 
tional. Its supremacy was generally 
accepted, and, in the years to come, 
its powers would gradually be 
strengthened. Only incidentally did 
the war destroy slavery. Lincoln 
himself had serious doubts of his legal 
right to emancipate the slaves by 
proclamation. He therefore favored 
a Constitutional amendment as the 
proper means. When, in January, 
1865, Congress submitted the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the States 
Lincoln enjoyed his last great tri- 
umph, though he would have pre- 
ferred to see emancipation accom- 
panied by payment to slaveholders.” 
The authors seem to take for granted 
that, on the morrow of independence 
from England, the thirteen colonies be- 
came thirteen sovereign nations, in- 
stead of thirteen autonomous States in 
the one nation. Hence, to speak of the 
Federal government as a national gov- 
ernment implies that the original thir- 
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teen States were severally independent, 
and they formed, not a Confederation, 
but a Union of States, with each State 
free to secede from that treaty when it 
felt so disposed. It is easy to see that 
these authors have either never read 
“The American Republic” by Orestes 
A. Brownson; or if they have, they 
missed altogether his point in distin- 
guishing between a confederation of 
States and a real union of States.. He 
was the first man in the North who was 
able to give a justifying reason for put- 
ting down the rebellion; for if the States 
were thirteen autonomous parts of the 
one nation, then in very truth secession 
was rebellion; but if the States formed 
only a confederation of sovereign States, 
then they were free to leave the con- 
federation whenever they thought fit, 
saving perhaps their good faith. But a 
justification for breaking that faith in 
the event of State sovereignty could not 
be found in what the Southern States 
feared, an emancipation by political 
means of the slaves. 


STATES ENJOY INDEPENDENCE 
JOINTLY, NOT SEVERALLY 


The late President Roosevelt always 
used the same terminology as our 
authors do in referring to the Federal 
government; he called it the national 
government. He forgot, or had never 
learned, that constitutions (in the words 
of the Frenchman so often quoted by 
Brownson) are generated and not made. 
So, when the thirteen autonomous 
colonies of England rebelled against the 
Mother Country and obtained their in- 
dependence, the sovereignty passed from 
England to the thirteen United States; 
for those States had declared themselves 
independent jointly and by joint effort 
had attained independence, and the 
same thirteen United States of North 
America were acknowledged as inde- 
pendent by the treaty of peace. Here is 


another instance of Emerson’s proverb 
that men build better than they know; 
and this in more lines than one. I hope 
to live long enough to get out a new edi- 
tion of Brownson’s “American Repub- 
lic,’ and for that purpose I have se- 
cured the permission of those who have 
fallen heir to the copyright. I feel that 
a new edition of this volume, hardly 
three hundred pages, will teach at least 
our young Catholic men and women 
the genius of our matchless Republic; 
these and others of our leaders would 
learn in the words of Brownson that 
our Constitution was born with the na- 
tion, since on the morrow of indepen- 
dence we were thirteen autonomous 
States and not thirteen sovereign States; 
and the Fathers of the Constitution 
acted wisely, if not knowingly, in mak- 
ing the nation thirteen autonomous 
States transformed into a general gov- 
ernment by the will of the States them- 
selves in fighting jointly for independ- 
ence and obtaining it jointly. There- 
fore, they brought forth the Federal 
government to replace the power of 
England in inter-state affairs and in 
foreign relations, and they left the thir- 
teen original States autonomous, not 
sovereign, in local or domestic affairs. 
And each new State admitted into the 
Union was given that same autonomy 
by its admission. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
EVOLUTION SINCE CIVIL WAR 


The authors devote four chapters to 
the discussion of the following topics: 
Western and Urban Growth; The Eco- 
nomie Revolution; Transition Years in 
Politics: Hayes to McKinley; America’s 
Maturing Culture. Part Six has the 
remaining chapters of the book with 
these headings: America Looks Abroad; 
The First Roosevelt; Taft and Insur- 
gency; Woodrow Wilson and the New 
Freedom; America Goes to War; The 
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Return to Normaley; The Twenties: 
Urbanization Completed; Depression 
and the New Deal; The New Deal Ap- 
proved and Completed; Roosevelt in 
Diplomacy and War; World War II 
and the Search for Security. 

The last paragraph in this section 
deals with MacArthur’s summary dis- 
missal. It suggests admirably and 
justly the whole incident: 


“Truman’s unexpected action set 
off an emotional explosion long in 
preparation. Pent-up hates, fears 
and frustrations were released in an 
orgy of abuse and _ recriminations. 
Truman was burned in effigy and his 
impeachment demanded. Mac- 
Arthur, returning to America after 
an absence of fourteen years, was 
wildly acclaimed in city after city. 
In a magnificent speech before Con- 
gress and in Senate Committee hear- 
ings he explained his policy with de- 
corum and restrained vigor. But it 
was by no means certain that he 
could win over the nation to his views 
on strategy against world Commu- 
nism.” 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


In 1911 Hannis Taylor, after writing 
a volume on the origin and growth of 
the British Constitution, brought out 
an epic-making volume of 676 pages on 
“The Origin and Growth of the Ameri- 
ean Constitution.” In that volume he 
gives credit to one Pelatiah Webster, 
who in a tract entitled “A Dissertation 
on the Political Union and Constitution 
of the Thirteen United States of North 
America” (which is necessary to their 
Preservation and Happiness; humbly 
offered to the Public), inserted the fol- 
lowing long note No. 2 in the appendix: 


“At the time when this Disserta- 
tion was written (February 16, 1783) 
the defects and insufficiency of the 
Old Federal Constitution were uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged. It 
was manifest, not only that the in- 
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ternal police, justice, security and 
peace of the States could never be 
preserved under it, but the finances 
and public credit would necessarily 
become so embarrassed, precarious 
and void of support that no public 
movement which depended on the 
revenue could be managed with any 
effectual certainty; but though the 
public mind was under full conviction 
of all these mischiefs and was con- 
templating a remedy, yet the public 
ideas were not at all concentrated, 
much less arranged into any new sys- 
tem or form of government which 
would obviate these evils. How far 
the principles of it were adopted or 
rejected in the New Constitution, 
which was four years afterwards 
(September 17, 1787) formed by the 
General Convention and since ratified 
by all the States, is obvious to every 
one. 

“IT wish here to remark the great 
particulars of my plan which were re- 
jected by the Convention. 

“1. My plan was to keep the legis- 
lative and executive departments en- 
tirely distinct; the one to consist of 
the two houses of Congress, the other 
to rest entirely in the Grand Council 
of State. 

“2. I proposed to introduce a 
Chamber of Commerce, to consist of 
merchants who should be consulted 
by the legislature in all matters of 
trade and revenue, and which should 
have the conducting the revenue com- 
mitted to them. 

“The first of these the Convention 
qualified; the second they say noth- 
ing of, 7.e., take no notice of it. 

“3. I proposed that the great offi- 
cers of state should have the perusal 
of all bills before they were enacted 
into laws, and should be required to 
give their opinion of them as far as 
they affected the public interest in 
their several departments, which re- 
port of them Congress should cause 
to be read in their respective houses 
and entered on their minutes. This 
is passed over without notice. 

“4. I proposed that all publie offi- 
cers appointed by the executive 
authority should be amenable both 
to them and to the legislative power, 
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and removable for just cause by 
either of them. This is qualified by 
the Convention. 

“And inasmuch as my sentiments 
in these respects were either qualified 
or totally neglected by the Conven- 
tion, I suppose they were wrong. 
However, the whole matter is sub- 
mitted to the politicians of the pres- 
ent age and to our posterity in future. 

“In sundry other things the Con- 
vention have gone into minutke, eé.g., 
respecting elections of presidents, 
senators, and representatives in Con- 
gress, ete., which I proposed to leave 
at large to the wisdom and discretion 
of Congress and of the several States. 

“Great reasons may doubtless be 
assigned for their decision, and per- 
haps some little ones for mine. Time, 
the great arbiter of all human plans 
may, after a while, give his decision; 
but neither the Convention nor my- 
self will probably live to feel either 
the exultation or mortification of his 
approbation or disapprobation of 
either of our plans. 

“But if any of these questions 
should in future time become objects 
of discussion, neither the vast dig- 
nity of the Convention, nor the low, 
unnoticed state of myself, will be at 
all considered in the debates; the 
merits of the matter and the interests 
connected with or arising out of it 
will alone dictate the decision.” 


ORESTES BROWNSON ON THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


Orestes A. Brownson was the first to 
put forth the juridical origin of the 
American Republic; and while he did 
this in a complete and systematic way 
in his “American Republic,” yet from 
the beginning of the Civil War he con- 
tended that secession was rebellion, and 
he continued to write along those lines 
all during the War. No one has ap- 
praised the contribution that he made 
during those war years to the cause of 
the Union by putting forth the doc- 
trine that the States were never sever- 
ally sovereign and that secession was 
rebellion. The same Civil War was an 


oceasion of his writing as his full con- 
tribution of patriotism, not only in win- 
ning the War, but also in setting forth 
the only Constitutional form of Recon- 
struction. And it is beyond my powers 
ty appraise rightly the object of our 
five authors in omitting to point out the 
place Brownson holds in the philosophi- 
cal expounding of the Constitution of 
the United States. Nothing shows the 
need of a new edition of “The American 
Republic” more than these omissions in 
this worthy volume of our five authors. 

It is interesting to point out that 
Brownson, in giving the origin and 
growth of civil sovereignty, anticipated 
the renowned Cardinal Cavagnis who 
wrote under the encouragement of Pope 
Leo XIII his three volumes on the pub- 
lic law of the Chureh. In discussing 
in that monumental work the origin of 
civil society, Cavagnis declares that it 
comes from the people through what- 
ever inchoate form of organization they 
have—as the tribe expanding into the 
State, or as the families grouping them- 
selves into a more or less imperfect form 
of a eivil society. Even Catholic text- 
books written on philosophy about the 
beginning of this century laid down the 
false proposition that the people cannot 
be the subjects of authority; yet, the 
world had known republics for cen- 
turies, and who else could have been 
the subjects of authority, at least in 
the organization of civil society, if not 
the people through some such form of 
imperfect society as the expanded fami- 
lies? Who were the sovereigns in the 
ancient republies, and also the medieval 
republics, except the people in their or- 
ganic capacity? And who chose the 
kings and the councils of the ancient 
world? 

BROWNSON MADE REAL 

CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC LAW 

I feel these five Catholic historians 
would really take a graduate course in 
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public law if they would borrow from 
one of the public libraries a copy of 
Brownson’s “American Republic.” I 
think they owe this debt to their read- 
ing public; and when a new edition of 
their worth-while history comes out, I 
am sure they will rectify their defi- 
ciency of treatment, by maintaining that 
the thirteen successful colonies were a 
nation at the moment of independence 
but labored under an inadequate form 
of government until the Constitution 
was adopted and went into effect. 
Readers of the new history will think 
that Brownson made no real contribu- 
tion to the public law of the United 
States of America, whereas he was the 
first—and up to the present time the 
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only—expounder of the natural or un- 
written Constitution of the United 
States, to say nothing of his being the 
only philosophical expounder of the 
written Constitution itself. 

In spite of the foregoing limitations, 
I still offer sincere congratulations, 
general and special, to Messrs. Abell, 
Fleming, Levack, McAvoy and Man- 
nion. Am I too bold in suggesting that 
these gentlemen do some specialized 
work now in American history by ex- 
panding some of the parts in their “His- 
tory of the United States.” One or 
more of their chapters, even sections, 
might well be developed into new 
worthy volumes. May these gentlemen 
find imitators also! 


The New Regulations on 
Fast and Abstinence 


By FRANCIS P. SWEENEY, C.SS.R., J.C.D. 


ie NEW regulations on fast. and 
abstinence, published by the bishops of 
the United States, evidently have as 
their object a more universal and stand- 
ardized observance of these laws in the 
country. As an endeavor to promote 
this observance, they have been most 
enthusiastically welcomed by _ both 
clergy and laity everyhere. There 
seems to be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone that they will achieve their ob- 
ject, and the law of fast, in particular, 
will become once again something alive 
and breathing instead of the ancient 
and moribund curiosity it threatened to 
become. However, difficulties of inter- 
pretation seem inherent in the law of 
fast, and only after much discussion will 
all these difficulties be eliminated. It is 
for the purpose of such discussion that 
this article is written. It does not pre- 
tend to suggest, much less to answer, 
all the problems involved, but it is 
written with the sincere hope that dis- 
cussion will be stimulated and thus in 
time confessors will secure a certain and 
unvarying interpretation for the direc- 
tion of penitents in this vexing problem 
of ecclesiastical fast. 


REVISED REGULATIONS ON 
ABSTINENCE 


Before the interpretation of the new 
regulations respecting fast is considered, 
it will be profitable to make some ref- 
erence to the effect of these regulations 
on the law of abstinence. In this law 


the difficulties are practically non-exist- 
ent. The sigh of relief at the passing 
away of the old workingman’s indult 
will nowhere be mistaken as a sign of 
mourning. The new regulations clearly 
indicate who are comprehended by the 
abstinence obligation, namely, all who 
have reached the age of seven. In this 
respect the common law is in no way 
modified. 

In the regulations the bishops are evi- 
dently utilizing the indult which was 
granted to them in 1949,! and which re- 
stricts the previous indult enjoyed by 
local Ordinaries during the war years. 
According to this new indult local or- 
dinaries may dispense from abstinence 
on all days except Fridays, Ash Wednes- 
day and the Vigils of the Assumption 
and Christmas. The regulations men- 
tion that these days, and also Holy 
Saturday until noon, are days of com- 
plete abstinence. For the other days of 
abstinence during the year a dispensa- 
tion is granted, but, for some of these 
days, the dispensation is restricted. 
Thus, on Ember Wednesdays and Em- 
ber Saturdays throughout the year and 
on the vigils of Pentecost and All Saints, 
the dispensation is restricted to the 
principal meal. This concept of par- 
tial abstinence may appear revolu- 
tionary to some, but it is simply an 
application of the well-known axiom: 
Cui licet quod est plus, licet utique 
quod est minus. Inasmuch as the law 


* Acta Apostolice Sedis, XLI, 31-32. 
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of abstinence is a divisible law, and in- 
asmuch as the bishops have the power 
of dispensing from the entire law on 
these days, there is no difficulty about 
their partial dispensation. This law of 
partial abstinence obliges all who have 
reached their seventh year, and is there- 
fore somewhat more stringent (at least 
for the children of workingmen) than 
was the indult previously employed by 
the bishops. For, under the old work- 
ingmen’s indult, the law of abstinence 
was entirely dispensed upon those days 
on which the indult was operative. It 
is to be noted, however, that with the 
exception of days of complete or partial 
abstinence those not obliged to fast may 
sat meat as frequently as they desire. 


REVISED REGULATIONS ON 
FASTING 


While the regulations provide for.a 
more universal observance of the law 
of fast, their exact meaning is somewhat 
doubtful. The particular difficulty arises 
in connection with the meals, other than 
the full meal, which may be taken on a 
day of fast. The regulations read: 
“Two other meals sufficient to maintain 
strength may be taken according to one’s 
needs; but together they should not 
equal another full meal.” Apparently 
the intention here was to establish what 
is known as the relative norm in fast- 
ing. There is nothing new about this 
norm; in fact, it predates the absolute 
norm. The relation, to which the 
relative corresponds, in older times was 
the relation to the full meal. The abso- 
lute norm was introduced to obviate 
scruples which arose from the attempt 
to decide how much comprised one-fifth 
or one-fourth of the principal meal. 
To-day, too, the relation of the other 
two meals pertains to the principal meal, 
but this is not the sole nor even the 
principal relation. These non-principal 
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meals must be judged also in relation to 
the needs of the individual. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE 
NORMS IN FASTING 


First of all, perhaps, it should be de- 
cided how the full meal is to be judged. 
As far as the common law and the regu- 
lations are concerned, no limit is placed 
upon the amount of food which may be 
consumed at this principal meal. But 
when one attempts to regulate the other 
meals by this principal meal in order to 
preserve the essence of the fast, what 
norm is to be taken? May it always be 
judged that the full meal is the equiva- 
lent of thirty-two ounces? Or is the full 
meal to be judged in relation to the ca- 
pacity of each individual? If the latter 
norm be selected, is the capacity of the 
individual on a particular day to be the 
criterion or may his average capacity be 
chosen? Thus, on any particular day 
an individual may feel quite hungry, 
and, for the sake of a starting-point, let 
it be presumed that on that day his prin- 
cipal meal consists of forty ounces. In 
general, however, this individual may 
eat only about thirty ounces at his prin- 
cipal meal, and this would constitute the 
average weight of that meal. On the 
day on which he eats forty ounces, are 
the other meals to be judged in relation 
to the forty ounces or in relation to the 
thirty ounces which constitute his av- 
erage meal? Or may thirty-two ounces 
always be the standard for the judging 
of the other two meals? 

Again, if it be supposed that some 
person, willing to keep the letter of the 
law, deliberately overeats at the princi- 
pal meal (offending against the virtue 
of temperance but not against the law 
of fast), how are his other meals to be 
judged? If the eriterion for the other 
meals is the principal meal on a par- 
ticular day, then it seems that he may 
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correspondingly increase his other meals 
on that day and still observe the essence 
of the fast. On the other hand, if the 
other meals be judged by the average 
full meal, it could well happen that on 
a particular day a man might not get 
enough to enable him to do his work 
properly. This could happen, espe- 
‘ially, in the case of a man who is usu- 
ally a very light eater. The conclusion 
seems indicated that the principal meal 
must be judged according to the aver- 
age individual. By this is meant that 
thirty-two ounces is usually considered 
to be a full meal. Consequently, 
whether a person be a light or a heavy 
ater, the essence of the fast is to be 
judged according to a full meal of 
thirty-two ounces. If the composite 
weight of the other two meals totals 
thirty-two ounces, the essence of the 
fast is definitely broken. 


LETTER AND SPIRIT IN THE 
LAW OF FASTING 


The new regulations mention that the 
other two meals should not equal the 
principal meal. Strikingly absent is 
the specification that the other two 
meals should be notably less than the 
principal meal. Was this an oversight 
or was it deliberate? The conclusion 
seems inescapable that it was deliber- 
ate. If this be the case, some people 
will be able to convince themselves that 
they need at their other two meals ap- 
proximately, but not quite, what they 
need at their principal meal. Ap- 
parently the letter of the regulations 
will be kept. But what will happen to 
the law of fast? The essence of the 
law, as the Code explicitly states, is one 
full meal and only one.? This is being 
observed. But the law obliges under 
sin ex genere suo mortal. This is evi- 
dent from the following proposition con- 


“Canon 1251. 


demned by Alexander VII: “One break- 
ing the fast of the church, to which he 
is obliged, does not sin mortally un- 
less he does so from contempt or diso- 
bedience, for example, because he does 
not wish to be subject to the precept.’* 
Since the law is only ex genere swo mor- 
tal, it evidently admits light matter. 
An individual eating only an ounce or 
two less than a full meal at his other 
two meals, if it be presumed that he 
needs that amount of food, is keeping 
the regulations literally, and therefore 
has committed no sin. But what if he 
eats one or two ounces more? He sins 
venially because this is only light mat- 
ter and ineapable of sustaining a grave 
obligation. However, he also breaks 
the fast essentially. Hence, if he con- 
tinues to eat he may sin venially, ac- 
cording to some theologians, or not at 
all, as others maintain. Where, then, 
is the grave obligation in the law for 
this person? Can such an interpreta- 
tion of the common law be upheld? It 
hardly seems conceivakle. Conse- 
quently, whatever be held about the 
other two meals, it seems essential that 
they be notably less than the principal 
meal. The difference would have to be 
at least sufficient to constitute grave 
matter. 

Since the bishops may dispense also 
from fast on all days of the year except 
Ash Wednesday, Good Friday and the 
Vigils of the Assumption and Christ- 
mas, it may occur to some that, with 
the exception of these days, the bishops 
are establishing their own law respect- 
ing fast. In this event there would be 
no necessity to seek a grave obligation 
in the law. But this argument does not 
convince, because among the days of 
fast to be observed in accordance with 
the new regulations are the very days 


* Aertnys-Damen, “Theologia Moralis,” I, n. 
1053. 
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on which the bishops do not have the 
power to dispense. Therefore, it seems 
evident that the law of the Code on fast 
is being literally obeyed, according to 
the approved custom in the country, 
and the bishops are telling one and all 
precisely what that custom should be. 

OBLIGATORY CHARACTER OF THE 

NEW REGULATIONS ; 

As the authors who wished the rela- 
tive norm to be introduced have fre- 
quently indicated, custom in Canon 
1251 is not to be understood in the strict 
sense of custom but rather as usage. 
But even though custom be understood 
in the sense of usage, the question may 
well arise how the bishops, prior to any 
universal and uniform usage, can declare 
such a usage as the approved usage in 
the sense of Canon 1251. It may well be 
that the bishops in the United States 
received a special faculty from the Holy 
See enabling them to declare that for 
the future this relative norm is the ap- 
proved custom or usage. The regula- 
tions are published in accordance with 
the provisions of Canon Law as modi- 
fied through the use of special faculties 
granted by the Holy See. However, the 
modification extends merely to the in- 
terpretation of Canon 1251 as this in- 
terpretation previously prevailed in 
some dioceses in the United States. In- 
directly, of course, the law as observed 
hitherto in particular dioceses is af- 
fected, but the universal law (i.e., the 
law of Canon 1251), with its own pro- 
viso for interpretation according to local 
usage, remains untouched and intact. 
As a matter of fact, the canonist advo- 
cates of the relative norm do not de- 
mand any particular faculty for the in- 
troduction of the relative norm. They 
think that Canon 1251 amply provides 
for a change in the local usage which, 
in the course of time, would receive ap- 
proval. Nevertheless, the present regu- 
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lations have an aura of permanence 
about them. They seem to indicate 
that, from the present time on, these 
regulations are to be considered as oblig- 
atory. This would argue to a special 
faculty from the Holy See. Otherwise, 
at least in some dioceses, a usage or 
custom would be approved before it 
existed, which seems very peculiar. 
Possibly, however, the Ordinaries are 
using regulations in a wide sense in or- 
der to point out what they wish to be 
observed, and afterwards, once this 
method of observance has become a 
usage, they will grant it approval and 
it will then become the law of the land. 
But, if such is the ease, it is questionable 
whether one living in a diocese which 
previously had recognized the absolute 
norm as the approved custom could, 
prior to future official approval of the 
newly established usage, be obliged to 
relative norm. For ex- 
ample, if the work or state of health of 


observe the 


a person precludes his observance of the 
absolute norm, although without undue 
inconvenience he could observe the rela- 
tive nerm, it is dubious whether he can 
now be obliged to this observance if it 
is postulated that previously the ab- 
solute norm prevailed in his territory. 
It is to be noted that the Fifth Provin- 
cial Council of Mechlin, in Belgium, 
sought to introduce the relative norm 
through the people, by urging the people 
themselves to observe it. However, 
even though this Council was approved 
by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, Van Hove would not admit 
that the recommendations of this pro- 
vincial Council thereby acquired the 
force of law.4 While some theologians 
thought that the relative norm could 
obligatory, it 


immediately become 


would be difficult to say that they con- 
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stituted sufficient authority to impose 
an obligation. Hence, if the bishops 
were not using special faculties from 
the Holy See in imposing the relative 
norm, there does not seem to be any 
clear obligation on the faithful to ob- 
serve the relative norm in dioceses 
which previously recognized the abso- 
lute norm. On the other hand, the regu- 
iations seem to be imposed as obliging 
at. the present time and in the future. 
Therefore, it would appear that the 
bishops in their imposition of the rela- 
tive norm were using special faculties 
granted by the Holy See. 


ST. ALPHONSUS ON THE USE OF 
THE ABSOLUTE NORM 


If it be supposed, then, that the rela- 
tive norm is now the law of the land, 
it must now be decided whether there 
are limits to this norm—limits exclu- 
sive of the needs of the individual and 
exclusive of a second full meal. First, 
is there any minimum amount of food 
beyond which no person would have to 
fast, even though he could take less 
food without undue inconvenience? If 
the regulations be interpreted literally, 
no such minimum amount is specified. 
It will always depend upon the needs of 
the individual. However, for his own 
time St. Alphonsus testified that the 
absolute norm had been recognized by 
custom, and that an individual, even 
though he would be satiated by observ- 
ing the absolute norm, would still keep 
the law of fast if he availed himself of 
this absolute norm. Probably the chief 
motive of the Saint in supporting the 
absolute norm was to alleviate any 
scruples which might arise if too great 
insistence was placed upon the relative 
norm. It does not seem that the bishops 
would wish to further restrict those who 
were already observing the absolute 
norm, even though these individuals ex- 


perienced no difficulty in its observance. 
If all were observing the absolute norm, 
there would be no introduction of the 
relative norm. Therefore, it would 
seem that the minimum amount of food 
demanded of any individual by the 
regulations is the observance of the 
previous absolute norm. 


MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF FOOD AT 
NON-PRINCIPAL MEANS 


Is a person limited in respect to the 
maximum amount of food which he may 
consume beyond the limitation, men- 
tioned in the regulations, that the other 
two meals should not equal the princi- 
pal meal? It has already been indi- 
cated that the other two meals must 
provide sufficient difference at least for 
grave matter, because the law of the 
Church obliges seriously ex genere suo. 
If this is the only criterion which must 
be kept in mind for a maximum, then, 
it is interesting to note that theologians 
previously lenient regarding: grave mat- 
ter must now become strict in relation 
to the amount which they would allow 
at the non-principal meals, and the op- 
posite must be observed about theolo- 
gians previously strict. In other words, 
if thirty-two ounces be taken as a full 
meal and a theologian previously held 
that five or six ounces constituted grave 
matter logically, he must indicate only 
about twenty-six ounces as the maxi- 
mum for the other two meals. On the 
other hand, if a theologian thought that 
three or four ounces were sufficient for 
grave matter, he must now admit that 
the other two meals could approximate 
the total weight of twenty-nine ounces. 
But is matter sufficient to constitute 
grave matter the only criterion to deter- 
mine a maximum amount? It is inter- 
esting to note that Browne testifies that 
convicts in Ireland are allowed about 
forty-eight ounces, exclusive of liquids, 
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as a normal diet.5 Again, soldiers in 
Ireland are allowed about fifty-five 
ounces, exclusive of liquids, as a normal 
diet. If no determinant other than 
grave matter be the difference between 
the principal meal and the other meals, 
then, there exists the anomalous situa- 
tion of a man observing the fast by tak- 
ing about sixty-one ounces, according 
to the stricter theologians, or about 
fifty-eight ounces, according to the more 
lenient theologians. In either case the 
total amount which may be taken by 
a man observing the fast outweighs the 
amount considered sufficient to maintain 
a soldier or a convict in good health. 
Consequently, it seems that a maximum 
amount, based upon some determinant 
other than merely enough to constitute 
grave matter, must be found. It would 
appear that the logical place to seek 
such a determinant would be in the 
opinions of theologians who previously 
sponsored the adoption of the relative 
norm. 


PRACTICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE NEW REGULATIONS 


It may be immediately objected that 
there is no need to seek any further 
restriction upon a maximum amount 
than that specified by the bishops in 
the regulations. The regulations simply 
state that the other two meals together 
should not equal another full meal. 
However, as has been noted, if a literal 
interpretation be given to this restric- 
tion the law in some instances cannot 
impose a grave obligation. And if, as 
this article presumes, the bishops are 
imposing or suggesting an interpreta- 
tion and not supplanting the law of the 
Code, a literal interpretation of the 
regulations does not seem admissible. 
But this writer must concede the proba- 


. Irish ‘Eccl siastical Record, XLVII, 276. 
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bility of an opinion which would admit 
no other determinant for a maximum 
amount beyond that required to consti- 
tute grave matter. Nevertheless, he 
does not think that such was the in- 
tention of the bishops. It would indeed 
be remarkable if the bishops sponsored 
an interpretation previously — only 
timidly advanced by a few canonists 
and, as far as the writer knows, un- 
any other regulations, 
diocesan or otherwise. Thus, the Pro- 
vincial Council of Mechlin warned 
against changing the morning refresh- 
ment into a breakfast and against 
changing the evening collation into a 
Moreover, it warned against 


supported by 


supper. 
any change in the essence of the law. 
The Synodal Constitutions of Montreal 
specified that the faithful, at the meals 
other than the full meal, should take 
noticeably less food than they do or- 
dinarily at these same meals. The Len- 
ten regulations of the Archdiocese of 
Quebec state that, when it is necessary, 
one may take a little more than, for ex- 
ample, a third of his ordinary break- 
fast or supper. The Lenten regulations 
for the Diocese of Joliette, in Canada, 
mention that the faithful should take 
noticeably less at their breakfast and 
supper than they ordinarily take at 
these two meals. Among the canonist 
proponents of the relative norm there 
was fair unanimity that an allowance of 
from sixteen to twenty ounces at the 
non-principal meals would not impair 
the substance of the fast and could 
safely be upheld. It is to be presumed 
that these synods were following the 
recommendations of the canonists. The 
writer feels that the same should be 
presumed of the regulations in the 
United States. 

*Cfr. Kelley, “Safeguarding the Ecclesias- 
tical Law of Fast” in The Jurist, VIII, 165- 
166. ; 








NEW REGULATIONS ON FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 





A GENERAL LAW APPLIES 
ONLY TO ORDINARY CASES 


Again, a general law concerns itself 
only with the ordinary cases which are 
liable to come under it. A general law 
does not, and cannot, take into con- 
sideration all extraordinary cases. The 
ordinary person, when observing the 
law of fast and interpreting that law 
in accordance with his needs, will find 
that sixteen to twenty ounces, outside 
of his regular meal, will provide ample 
nourishment to enable him to carry on 
his ordinary work. If it be presumed 
that he eats approximately thirty-two 
ounces at his principal meal, this other 
sixteen or twenty ounces will bring the 
ate weight of his food for the day 
o fifty ounees. This is only five 
ounces less than a soldier in Ireland re- 
Moreover, 


agereg 
t 


close 


ceives on an ordinary day. 
the new regulations would allow a glass 
of milk between meals, and this would 
seemingly give a man sufficient energy 
when he is finding the fast rather try- 
ing. At the same time it would pro- 
vide for some feeling of the fast, some 
feeling of hunger which the fast pre- 
supposes. Probably this would not be 
enough for a person with a very large 
appetite or one who has to do extremely 
hard work. But the law is not made for 
such instances; they are the exceptional 
cases which the law cannot comprehend. 
It is argued here that the bishops men- 
tioned that the other two meals should 
not equal the full meal in order to al- 
leviate any scruples (which seem al- 
most an inevitable concomitant of the 
relative norm), but with the expecta- 
tion that the faithful, keeping in mind 
that norm, would stay considerably be- 
low it and gradually adopt a manner of 
observing the fast which would de facto 
comply in all essentials with what has 
been recognized as the relative norm. 


A further reason for its mention appears 
to be to point out in what the essence 
of the fast truly consists. 


QUALITY OF THE FOODS 
ALLOWED TO INDIVIDUALS 


With the exception of the specifica- 
tion that the meal&, other than the 
principal meal, should be meatless, the 
new regulations make no mention of 
the quality of the food allowed. Ap- 
parently that is to be left to the con- 
science of the individual. However, in 
the decree which granted local Ordinar- 
ies throughout the world their latest 
faculties for dispensing from fast and 
abstinence, special mention is made of 
the fact that eggs and milk products are 
allowed in the morning and evenings on 
days of fast and abstinence. Evidently, 
then, this quality does not in any way 
destroy the essence of the fast. In the 
absence of any restrictions in the regu- 
lations, it seems clear that such foods 
may now be taken in the morning and 
evening even though the day is simply 
a day of fast and not a day of fast and 
abstinence. Apart from this, in respect 
to quality, the general stipulation that 
the fast is to be regulated according to 
the needs of the individual is apparently 
considered a sufficient guide for any 
conscience. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that the relative norm will most likely 
provide confessors with greater respon- 
sibilities and difficulties as they at- 
tempt to skillfully and conscientiously 
direct penitents in their fast obligations. 
But, at the same time, the regulations 
provide also a remedy for an otherwise 
almost incurable sickness in the law. 
May their observance redound, as it un- 
doubtedly will, to the greater good of 
souls and so it will inevitably result 
in the greater good of the Church! 
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The Christian Ideal of 
Womanhood 


“God sent His Son, born of a woman 


.” (Gal., iv. 4). 


By A. DURAND 


I HE AIM of this article is to ex- 


plain the Christian ideal of womanhood, 
that is, what a woman should be ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ. 

The theme is a grave and urgent one, 
for we are living in a world which has 
not merely abandoned the Christian 
ideal, but is doing its deliberate best to 
bring us to abandon it too, and to ac- 
cept another in its place. In a world 
such as ours, it is no easy thing to hold 
fast to a genuinely Christian view of 
life. The danger of falling under the 
sway of the enemy is the greater be- 
“ause we forget so easily that we are 
living right in the enemy camp, where 
his evil influence is a daily and ordi- 
nary matter. It is a fact that, even 
though we are Christians, we are part 
of our world and cannot help being in 
some respects the product of it. But 
we are too used to it: we walk its streets, 
ride its buses and trains, go to its 
theatres, read what it offers, follow its 
fashions, hardly noticing all the while 
what it is doing to us.' The man who 
is scarcely able to recognize the evil 
that lies about him will be fortunate 
indeed to escape all contagion. And it 
is, above all, in this matter of a true 
ideal of womanhood that it will be hard 
to escape contagion, because there is no 
flood of propaganda more attractive, 
more constant or more subtle than that 
by means of which the world seeks to 
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undermine the Christian concept of 
what woman should be and to substitute 
for it a mere sensual form. So univer- 
sal and so relentless is this hostile in- 
fluence that one could think of it as 
something planned and directed, rather 
than as the mere consequence of the 
worldly tone of modern society—and 
perhaps it is indeed directed by the 
Enemy of mankind. At any rate, you 
all know how it is that everywhere, on 
billboards and posters, on magazine 
covers, in advertisements of every kind, 
in literature light or serious, in plays, 
in films, in popular songs—yes, on the 
very paper that wraps our soap or 
tooth-paste—we have thrust before us 
the world’s image of woman. 





WOMAN’S IMAGE IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 

What that image, to which the world 
is so devoted, is intended to convey, I 
will not try to explain. What is sug- 
gested by it is, indeed, so unreasonable 
and so unrealistic as to be impossible to 
explain. Let it be enough to state that, 
as the world presents her, woman is 
simply a beautiful and _ attractive 
animal, whose great aim in life must be 
to make herself attractive to men. 
That is her function—to seek attention; 
and it is constantly suggested that she 
is a success in life in the measure jn 
which she is noticed and pursued by 
men. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD 





It would profit us very little to de- 
vote any more time than this to the 
world’s pieture of woman, and, if I 
have brought such a thing to your 
minds, it is only in order that it may 
euide us towards the truth. What that 
truth is we shall already be able to 
guess if we notice one unfailing peculiar- 
ity in these feminine images which the 
world is constantly holding up before 
us. Go back over some of them in 
your, minds for a moment. Think of 
all the examples you have met with in 
the movies, stories, posters, advertise- 
ments, or anywhere you like. Recall 
how woman is represented in a hundred 
different poses, pastimes and costumes; 
but—think now—how often is she 
shown with a child in her arms? 


IMAGE OF MOTHER AND CHILD 
IS RARE TO-DAY 


There is something about motherhood 
which inelines a Christian to forget the 
physical side of woman; and the world, 
which does not care to have us forget the 
physical side of woman, avoids the 
image of mother and child. 

Perhaps you are already thinking of 
the contrast we observe upon entering 
any Christian church. There too we 
are always shown the image of a 
Woman, and nearly always her Child is 
in her arms. 

We know that, of course. We know 
that we are to seek the true ideal of 
woman in a Mother—in a Mother who 
is a virgin and yet a mother, and whose 
Child is God Himself. But before we 
come to that mystery, I will beg you 
to allow me a digression in the form of 


a gentle warning. 


SENTIMENTALIZED IMAGES OF 
OUR LADY 


There is still another obstacle which 
can hinder us from gaining a true under- 


standing of God’s ideal of woman. With 
this one it is not easy to deal. It is 
right in our midst, you see, and pre- 
sents itself in such a harmless and ap- 
pealing guise as to seem hardly to de- 
serve criticism. But let me explain 
myself. As has been said already, the 
true ideal of womanhood is to be found 
in the Blessed Virgin; that is where 
God intended that we should find it, and 
there will be no use in searching for it 
elsewhere. Within the Church, how- 
ever, there exists a certain sentimental 
art or piety which often presents to us 
an image of the Blessed Virgin, at best 
prettified and unreal, and sometimes 
downright silly. We all earnestly want 
to know and understand her whom the 
infinite God intended us to praise and 
bless throughout all generations, but 
am I exaggerating when I say that what 
comes to our minds when we try to 
think of the Mother of God is often 
that host of statues, pictures or hymns 
which show us a being who hardly 
seems real at all? You know the kind 
of thing I have in mind: images of a 
gentle dove-like creature in voluminous 
ornamental robes, with eyes modestly 
cast down or lifted up to heaven in rap- 
ture, her foot on the serpent’s head, her 
brow crowned with twelve stars; and 
you know the phrases which accompany 
such images: “Crown of all the Virgin 
Choir,” “Star of the Sea,” “Queen of 
the May,” “Gentle, Pure and Spotless 
Maid.’ All very pretty and appealing, 
no doubt, and we may even recognize 
in this kind of work venerable symbols 
which might exert powerful influence if 
they were not so heavily overlaid with 
pious and meaningless ornament. But 
the fact is that we are being shown a 
figure whom we cannot imagine as liv- 
ing in the world that we know, much 
less as ever having any effect on that 
world. Now, the trouble with our medi- 
tations on Our Lady lies just there: 
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we do not feel the force of what God is 
trying to teach us in her life, because 
we do not succeed in seeing her as real, 
in imagining her as living the kind of 
life that faces us. That is why the sort 
of devotional art we have been describ- 
ing can be a hindrance rather than a 
help. 


POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
PRE-CHRISTIAN TIMES 


No great knowledge of history is 
necessary to make us aware that, be- 
fore the time of Christ, the position of 
woman in the pagan world was little 
better than that of a slave. We know 
what her position remains even yet in 
pagan or primitive communities, and 
what it is fast becoming in modern so- 
ciety in the measure that Christianity 
is set aside. It is the Christian ideal of 
woman which raised her to the highest 
position she has ever held in human 
society. In fact, one great writer, not 
a Christian, has admitted that the 
veneration of the Blessed Virgin has 
been “the greatest civilizing force in 
history.” Well, the greatest civilizing 
force in history certainly cannot have 
been the sentimental and decorative 
image of which we have just been speak- 
ing. It must have been something 
which struck men as tremendous and 
full of power. What was it? 

“The angel Gabriel was sent from 
God to a town of Galilee called Naza- 
reth to a virgin betrothed to a man 
named Joseph.” 

The Incarnation is a vast mystery. 
The Eternal Word is made flesh: the 
Light begins to shine in the darkness. 
That Light is thrown in a thousand 
ways, but it is only a single ray which 
I am asking you to watch—the ray 
which, for all who believe in that Light, 
must forever transfigure the form of 
woman. 

For what do we believe? We believe 
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that God made a woman—a creature 
with the power of motherhood; and then 
asked her to consent that this power 
of hers should be used in order that He 
Himself, her God, might become a child 
of man. What are we to see here? 
What are we to understand? The 
power of the woman is to receive, to 
shelter, to give physical form to the In- 
finite God. She is to give to the In- 
visible God a form we shall be able to 
see, a voice we shall be able to hear, a 
heart to speak to ours, a body to suffer 
for us. And why this infinite mercy? 
So that through that mother’s Child we 
may be brought back to God and may 
become His children. Through that 
Child, every Christian mother is to be 
given the power of bringing forth chil- 
dren of God. 


REHABILITATION OF WOMEN 
BY CHRISTIANITY 


The world has never been the same 
since. Wherever there are Christians, 
there are men who have come to believe 
that in woman lies the power which 
brought their Saviour into this world. 
The Woman who holds Him up to us, 
that Divine Child, can say: “See, | 
bring Him to you; it is by my power 
He has come; He has been made out of 
me.” If we are Christians, if we be- 
lieve the angel’s message, then we ac- 
knowledge that in every woman we 
meet there confronts us again the power 
that brought us our God; the power 
made holy forever by contact with 
Holiness itself; the power God used to 
join Himself to man and to join man to 
Himself; the power God uses still to 
form those who, through His Son, are 
to become His children by adoption. 
It was when men came to believe this 
that, for the first time, they began to 
take off their hats and bow their heads 


whenever a woman passed by. 
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Any man with such faith alive in him 
knows what to think of the image of 
woman so much employed by the 
world. As we have hinted already and 
must now say more plainly, what 
stamps and brands the world’s idea of 
woman is precisely the refusal to re- 
spect this power of hers which, to Chris- 
tian eyes, must appear sacred. If the 
world, without faith in Christ, were 
content to speak of motherhood as a 
natural animal function, to be used in 
a natural way, that would be bad 
enough to the Christian mind. The 
world does far worse. The world in- 
vites us to find in motherhood merely a 
source of pleasure and amusement. To’ 
the Christian, to the man who has come 
to believe in the Mother of God, the 
thought that this sacred power can be 
used merely for man’s pleasure must fill 
him with horror. You have to be a 
Christian to see adultery and impurity 
for what they really are. For what is 
purity but reverence for the mystery 
of motherhood and the protection of 
the power of motherhood? And what is 
impurity but an attack on motherhood 
and a denial that there is anything 
sublime or holy about. it? 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF ALL 
WOMANHOOD 


You see, then, that if we are to at- 
tain the Christian ideal of woman, we 
must think of her as a mother, but as 
a mother not so much in the flesh as in 
the spirit. As the model of all woman- 
hood God has given us a true mother, 
but one who was also a virgin; a mother 
whose Child was like us a child of man, 
but also the Child of God. To learn 
what a woman should be, therefore, we 
have only to draw the portrait of the 
woman who believes in that divine 
motherhood: who knows that, through 
the Child of Mary, her own motherhood 
also can bring forth children of God— 


souls who by grace will become brothers 
and sisters of Christ and children of the 
same eternal Father. What we have 
just said is so important that perhaps 
it should be repeated. The woman who 
rises to the Christian ideal of her sex 
is she who believes that God sent His 
Son, born of a woman, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. Believing 
in the Mother of God, she believes that 
she can now share in the work of the 
Mother of God; that her motherhood, 
like Mary’s, must be given to His serv- 
ice, to the work of His Son, to the cause 
of the Redemption, which is to make 
men share in a fellowship with the 
Father and with His Son. 

Hence, there can be no hesitating over 
what is the first of her virtues: it is 
simply purity. The-first of all the 
qualities of Christian womanhood must 
be a reverence for the God-given power 
within her, the conviction of how 
high and spiritual a thing it has been 
made. “How shall this be done, for 
I know not man?” are the first words 
we hear from the lips of the woman 
whom God chose to be His mother. 
And so it is that in her Litany we 
say: “Mother most pure,”—and con- 
tinue: “Mother most chaste, Mother 
inviolate, Mother undefiled.” So it 
must. be with every mother who knows 
that God has given her the power of 
peopling heaven, of raising up souls who 
are to be rescued by the blood of His 
Son and made His children forever. 





WOMAN’S DEVOTION TO THE 
WILL OF GOD 


Let a woman receive this faith as 
Mary received the words of the angel, 
and, like Mary, she will see herself to 
be an instrument in the hands of God, 
to be used for His purposes. This is 
the second virtue of the Christian 
woman: the power of devotion to the 
Divine Will, that sense of responsibility, 
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that spirit of duty or earnestness in the 
service of God, which causes her to ac- 
cept His Will wherever she may see it 
revealed. “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it done unto me according 
to Thy word.” It is because Mary ac- 
cepted the Divine Will that Christ was 
brought to us. It is because some Chris- 
tian mother accepted the Divine Will, 
and because other Christian women per- 
haps placed their motherhood even 
more perfectly at His service, to teach 
and train His children, that we have 
been born and reared in the Faith and 
so brought to Christ. 

The Will of God for those who love 
Him is not usually an easy or com- 
fortable burden, and will demand a 
brave heart as well as an obedient one. 
St. Theresa remarked once with a sigh 
that it is little wonder Our Lord wins so 
few friends—He is so hard on those 
He has. And if it may be said that God 
did not spare His own Son, it may be 
added in the same breath that He did 
not spare His own Mother either. Let us 
bring back to our minds the simple facts 
in the history of the Blessed Virgin. The 
heavenly messenger found her already 
living in poverty and obscurity. A little 
later the first consequence of his won- 
derful tidings falls upon her when she is 
suspected of adultery. Then the glori- 
ous promise is fulfilled: her Child is 
born—but after a long hard journey, 
and in a stable. Then follows the flight 
into Egypt, the return to Nazareth, 
thirty years of humble housework, and 
at the end of them—the Cross. There is 
a true life of the Blessed Virgin. What 
we know of her is not long in the telling, 
but offers us plenty to think about. It 
will not do to omit from our picture of 
Christian womanhood the quality of 
courage—the patient courage which is 
so vivid in the silence of the Mother of 
Christ and which has marked all great 
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Christian women who have shaped their 
lives after hers. 


POWER OF LOVE CONSPICUOUS 

IN WOMEN 

Purity, devotion to the Will of God, 
the quiet. courage to follow that Will— 
these are qualities woman cannot 
possess, of course, unless she also pos- 
sesses that highest power of all (though 
I put it last), the power of love. The 
love of a good mother is something we 
‘an neither explain nor measure. In 
the Christian mother the source of that 
love is beyond our reach, for it lies in 
God. St. Augustine reminds us that to 
be the actual mother of Christ would 
have been of no advantage to Mary if 
she had not found more joy in bearing 
Him in her heart than in bearing Him 
in her womb. If she loved her Child 
after He had come to her, it was be- 
cause she had loved Him as her God 
before. In this again she stands as the 
example of all Christian women who, 
if they love those whom God has given 
them as their children or has given into 
their charge, will love them because 
they belong to God, and so with a 
strength and an unselfishness and an 
endurance far above what is merely 
natural. And it seems to me that if 
there is anything which should make us 
feel how debased, how evil, how utterly 
false is that conception of woman sug- 
gested to us by the world, it is our daily 
experience of this love. The true 
mother’s love is unique because it is so 
unselfish; and this is the greatest of all 
the powers of woman, the power of 
compassion, of sacrifice, of setting an- 
other’s good before her own. Let us 
say no more; nothing more need be said 
anyway. I know that I shall be giving 
the Apostle’s words a context never in- 
tended, but it has struck me that, when 
St. Paul uttered his praises of divine 
charity, one could think that he had a 
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mother in mind: “...is patient, is kind, 
.. is not pretentious, seeks not her own, 
_..thinks no evil,...bears all things, 
believes all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things.” 


THE REALIZATION OF AN 
EXALTED IDEAL 


Our task is now done. We have 
shown you, as well as we could, what 
a woman should be if she is to live by 
her Christian faith. By that faith we 
recognize her as a creature with the 
power of motherhood; a creature who, 
because she has that power, feels in her- 
self and inspires in us that reverence for 
this power which we call purity; who, 
because she has this power, knows her- 
self to be in a special way the servant of 


God, and has more courage and endur- 
ance than we to serve Him well; a being, 
finally, with a strength of love not 
found elsewhere. To be a mother in the 
spirit, a mother in mind and heart, that 
is the high and difficult but glorious 
ideal proposed to Christian womanhood 
by our faith in Christ; and, high and 
difficult though it be, we all know how 
often it has been realized and lived in 
our convents, monasteries, or hospitals, 
and in our Christian homes. 

May God grant to men, through His 
Blessed Mother, that 
womanhood which has ever marked the 


respect for 


man who truly believes in Christ—who 
believes that “God sent His Son, born 
of a woman, that we might receive the 


adoption of sons!” 





Crusade for a Christian and 
Democratic Attitude towards 
Immigration 


By the RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN O’GRADY 


a in the United States 
are now making a new examination of 
conscience in regard to their attitude 
towards immigration. It may be that 
they are not ready for a complete re- 
view of their attitude over the past 
thirty-five years. As I moved around 
the country, I used to hear rumblings 
about “enough of this” and “enough of 
that.” Ihave heard it said that we have 
had enough of certain types of immi- 
grants. Sometimes this was not said too 
loudly, but the feeling was there just the 
same. Inthe early twenties some people 
used to tell me about their efforts to get 
certain leaders of the Church to take a 
somewhat different attitude towards the 
immigration pattern that was then in 
the making, about the influence of this 
attitude on Catholic life and the men- 
tality to which it gave evidence in the 
Catholie people. But it was all without 
avail. The records will indicate that 
most Catholic leaders were satisfied to 
ride along with the tide. Labor was 
favorable to a rigid program, and we 
must go along with labor. 


EMERGENCE OF NATIVISM AND 

RACISM IN THE U. S. 

As one observed the tide of the times 
during the decade following the First 
World War, one could not fail to be dis- 
turbed by the new nationalism, the 
nativism, the intolerance, the racism 
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that were evident everywhere. Here and 
there small minorities began to raise 
their voices against these prejudices, 
but it was of little avail. - They did not 
get much encouragement from those 
who should have gone down the line 
with them. It was in this sort of atmos- 
phere that our present immigration 
pattern took form. During this chauvin- 
istic period it was not merely a ques- 
tion of restricting numbers coming to 
the United States; even many who felt 
that the United States could still benefit 
by a considerable flow of immigration 
were willing, and many times anxious, 
to have some limitation of numbers. 
They did not want to return to the 
liberal pre-war policy under which more 
than one million immigrants were per- 
mitted to enter our country each year, 
but they did not want to go along with 
the doctrine that has set up certain 
nations of northern Europe as superior 
peoples as compared with those of 
southern and eastern Europe. They did 
not want to see the Congress of the 
United States establish an immigration 
pattern that was discriminatory against 
the people of southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. They did not want to see anthro- 
pological and biological concepts that 
had no basis in fact accepted by Ameri- 
ran leaders. 

Here and there one found able econo- 
mists and statisticians who believed 
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that there should not be any restrictions 
on the free flow of peoples except in so 
far as they concerned the physically or 
mentally handicapped, those who might 
become public charges or those who 
might threaten the American way of 
life. They believed that the great prog- 
ress of American industries in the nine- 
ties and in the first decade of this 
century was due in large part to the 
immigration of strong, vigorous and in- 
dustrious Europeans. They believed 
that the volume of immigration had 
pretty well adjusted itself to the ups 
and downs of the business cycle in this 
country. In fact, they believed that it 
was very sensitive to the labor needs of 
the country, and that in periods of de- 
pression there was invariably a con- 
siderable emigration from the United 
States back to Europe. 


MOVEMENT FOR RESTRICTIVE 
IMMIGRATION 


It is not easy for one to understand 
the immigration discussions of the years 
immediately following World War I 
without understanding their genesis. 
The movement for restrictive immigra- 
tion to this country began with the 
nineties. During this decade various 
efforts were made to regulate not only 
the quantity but also the quality of im- 
migration. This centered largely 
around the so-called literacy test. Dur- 
ing this period labor leaders became 
very active in the campaign for restric- 
tive immigration. They felt that the 
free flow of European labor into this 
country was one of the great obstacles 
that prevented them from organizing 
the labor forces. How far their conten- 
tions were based on factual data has 
ever been and will remain a moot ques- 
tion. 

Following a popular device of the 
period, a National Commission on Im- 
migration was set up in 1907. In its 


1911 report the Commission found that 
the “new immigrants” were not inferior 
to the old, but concluded that they did 
not assimilate as readily. It suggested 
the limitation of the number of each 
race arriving annually to a certain per- 
centage of the average of that race ar- 
riving during a given period of years. 
This, of course, was far less radical than 
the national origins formula later 
adopted. 

Undoubtedly the report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Immigration gave 
a strong impetus to the movement for 
more restrictive immigration to the 
United States. In every session of Con- 
gress new efforts were made to have 
the literacy test adopted. Legislation 
to impose a literacy test on immigrants 
was vetoed by Presidents Cleveland and 
Taft. Finally it was passed in 1917 
over the veto of President Wilson. 


EVER MORE RESTRICTIVE 
MEASURES DEMANDED 


The crusaders for new immigration 
restrictions after the First World War 
were no longer satisfied with the literacy 
test of 1917. Many of the more extreme 
among them wanted to cut off immigra- 
tion entirely. Finally the Quota Act, 
passed in 1924, introduced a new for- 
mula for computing national quotas, 
based on the foreign-born population 
of the United States in 1890 instead of 
1910, and reduced the quotas from 3 
percent to 2 percent of the base popula- 
tion. The total number of immigrants 
permitted to come into the United States 
in any one year was thus reduced to 
approximately 162,000. The national 
origins formula adopted in 1929 further 
reduced this number to 153,000. This 
formula apportioned quotas relative to 
the estimated national origins distribu- 
tion of the white population of the 
United States in 1920. This is the sys- 
tem by which American immigration 
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policy is governed at the present time. 
If anything, the system has become 
more and more rigid. Most of the 
efforts that have been made to liberalize 
it have ended in making it more rigid. 


DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 

AMENDED 

The only important deviation from 
the legislation of 1924 has been the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 as amended 
in 1950. This Act permitted approxi- 
mately 325,000 so-called United Nations 
Displaced Persons to be brought into 
the country during the past four years. 
While this has been regarded as a tem- 
porary departure from our immigra- 
tion policy, nevertheless it has made the 
Displaced Persons coming into this 
country a charge on the quotas of the 
countries of their origin. It has meant 
mortgaging the quotas of these countries 
for future years. 

The termination of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, and of the International Refu- 
gee Organization charged with its ad- 
ministration, has again brought the 
people of the United States face to face 
with their continuing responsibilities 
for the displaced peoples of Europe. 
We must again face the question as to 
what part we are going to play as a na- 
tion in resettling the displaced persons 
of German ethnic origin now in Ger- 
many, in resettling the 700,000 odd per- 
sons of Italian ethnic origin from 
Greece, Romania, Yugoslavia and the 
former Italian colonies in North Africa 
who for the most part are living in 
camps in Italy and for whom there is no 
place in the Italian economy. 

One important move has already been 
made in the setting up of a new tempo- 
rary International Organization to con- 
tinue the work of the International 
Refugee Organization. The Congress 
of the United States has made available 
the sum of $10,000,000 to this Inter- 
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national Organization. While the vari- 
ous American voluntary groups that 
have worked on the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons are giving thought to 
their continued responsibility for them, 
they find themselves confronted with a 
new effort to codify basic immigration 
legislation. They find themselves con- 
fronted with proposals that will make 
our legislation, if anything, more re- 
strictive. They also find themselves 
confronted with proposals that would 
virtually bring to an end all efforts to 
settle displaced persons in this country. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 
FACED BY NEW PROBLEMS 


The new proposals for immigration 
legislation that are being promoted in 
the Congress raise question for the 
voluntary organizations as to how far 
they can separate permanent immigra- 
tion legislation from that affecting the 
immediate problem of displaced per- 
sons. It looks now as if there will not 
be much choice. We are faced with the 
prospects of finding ourselves saddled 
with a new and more rigid type of im- 
migration legislation for the next 
twenty-five years, legislation that will 
make impossible any program that is 
in harmony with our Christian and our 
democratic ideals. 

The United States has assumed a 
world-wide leadership in maintaining 
the Christian and democratic way of 
life. It is therefore interested in build- 
ing up the economies of other countries 
and strengthening them in their fight 
against Communism. This cannot be 
done by material aid alone. No amount 
of material aid can solve the problems 
of Italy, or even of Western Germany 
and Greece and Holland, without an 
opportunity of settling some of their 
people in other countries. On the basis 
of my recent study of the South Italian 
situation I have come to the conclusion 
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that these countries must have an op- 
portunity of settling their people in 
other countries. We are interested in 
having them do so, but we cannot ask 
the other countries to aecept Italian 
immigrants if we are not willing to do 
our fair share. The people of South 
Italy have studied our immigration tra- 


ditions. They know very well that our 


present immigration legislation is dis- 
criminatory against them. They keep 
on asking how soon will America change 
its attitude and begin to open its doors 
to some more Italians? As I talked to 
the hundreds of unemployed and hungry 
people in South Italy, I found it diffi- 
cult to answer their questions in regard 
to Italian immigration, and I kept on 
saying to myself: “What can we do to 
hold Italy on our side in face of the on- 
slaught that Communism is making in 
every city and in every town in the 
Peninsula?” The Communists know 
how to play on our prejudices against 
the Italian people. Is there nothing we 
ean do to liberalize our immigration 
policies so as to offer a token of interest 
to the Italian people? As I moved 
around the towns in South Italy, I knew 
with what hope they referred to the fact 
that from one town twenty families had 
left for Venezuela during the past week. 
In another town they told me how in 
recent weeks twenty families had left 
for Brazil. To the people of these 
towns even the small movement of their 
people to other countries offered a ray 
of hope for the future. 


PREJUDICIAL ASPECTS OF 

NATIONAL ORIGINS LEGISLATION 

All the discussions preceding the en- 
actment of the National Origins legis- 
lation showed that it was definitely 
prejudicial to people in Southern and 
Eastern Europe. Of the total quota of 
153,000 to be admitted into the United 
States each year under the program the 


Italian quota was only 5000 while the 
British quota was 65,000 and the Ger- 
man quota 26,000. During the past 
eighteen years, less than 44 percent of 
the quota numbers for Northern Euro- 
pean countries have been used. This 
simply means that the countries with 
large quotas like Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, and Ireland have not been using 
their quotas, with the net result that 
only about one-half of the people whose 
admission was contemplated under the 
National Origins system are admitted 
to the United States. 

A number of basic questions in regard 
to our immigration policy confront the 
Catholic people as well as other people 
in the United States at the present time. 
The first is the promotion of a Christian 
and democratic attitude towards im- 
migration. How can we expect, as a 
people, to retain our leadership among 
the peoples of the Western world if we 
stigmatize these peoples as being in- 
ferior and unworthy of admission to 
our country? How can we become 
leaders of the democratic world if we 
continue an immigration policy that has 
all the elements of racism, of extreme 
nationalism, of nativism? After all, the 
world is small at the present time. We 
are called upon to associate with all 


peoples. 


THE HOLY FATHER PROCLAIMS 
THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 


Our Holy Father has set before us as 
one of the great objectives of the 
Church in our time the promotion of a 
Christian international attitude towards 
immigration. He is constantly remind- 
ing us of the universalism of our 
Chureh, of the universality of its 
Charity, of its concern for all mankind 
and of the concern of all God’s children 
for one another, no matter what their 
race, their nationality or their color may 
be. Surely we must join with our Holy 
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Father in promoting this basic objective 
of the Church in our time. We must 
spread the gospel of an international 
brotherhood in our own country, among 
our own peoples. We must even begin 
to teach this gospel of universal brother- 
hood in our colleges, in our high schools, 
and even in our grade schools. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION MUST 
NOT MAR IMMIGRATION LAW 


We must give consideration to how 
far the Christian attitude towards im- 
migration is implemented in the bills 
before our Congress. We know that the 
omnibus bill cannot possibly be ac- 
cepted, at least without far-reaching 
amendments, as an expression of a 
Christian attitude towards immigration. 
We feel that the legislation should at 
least mark a step ahead in making the 
unused quotas of countries like Great 
Britain and Ireland available to Italians 
and displaced persons of German stock 
with their grave unemployment prob- 
lems. We feel that this should be 
a part of any Christian international 
policy. We feel that no legislation 
which regards the peoples of other na- 
tions as inferior can long remain on the 
statute books. It certainly is an insult 
to stigmatize as inferiors the people of 
Italy with their long cultural and Chris- 
tian traditions. We know that there is 
no people to whom the world owes so 
much—in so far as Christian teaching, 
the arts, music, literature, archeology 
and even the great inventions are con- 
cerned—as it does to the Italian people. 
In view of present world conditions it 
would be a serious mistake and utterly 
unchristian to adopt any form of im- 
migration legislation that would dis- 
criminate against the people of other 
countries, that would set them down as 
inferior peoples and that would even 
brand large numbers of our own people 
as second-class citizens. It is to be re- 
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gretted that this appears to be the 
avowed purpose of the omnibus immi- 
gration bills reported out by the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees. 


SPLENDID WORK OF I. R. O. 

MUST BE CONTINUED 

As a part of the foreign policy of our 
Government at the present time the 
Congress should adopt emergency legis- 
lation to continue the interest of the 
United States in displaced persons. We 
should endeavor to take steps to con- 
tinue the splendid work of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization in set- 
tling approximately 1,000,000 displaced 
persons from Europe in various other 
countries throughout the world. We 
must continue our interest as a country 
in helping displaced Italians to find 
homes in other countries. We must 
also use our efforts to help to find 
homes in other countries for displaced 
Germans, for displaced Greeks, and for 
displaced Dutch. We are not going to 
undertake this work alone. We are 
going to join with other countries as we 
have in the past in a continuing interest 
in the resettlement of displaced persons. 

Twenty-one Governments have al- 
ready been committed to the new 
international organization for the re- 
settlement of displaced persons. It is 
our hope that this organization may 
have the support of the people of the 
United States. We should recall at this 
time that our Holy Father has set up an 
International Catholic Migration Com- 
mission with Headquarters in Geneva. 
This Commission calls for our support, 
as it does for the support of Catholics 
in other countries. It is a symbol of 
the international interest of our Church 
in this field. 

UNPRECEDENTED ACHIEVEMENT 


OF THE CATHOLIC WAR RELIEF 
SERVICES 


It is our hope that the campaign now 
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under way, with the full approval of 


the bishops of the United States, for 


the promotion of a Christian doctrine 
of immigration will permeate our whole 
Catholie life, and that it will give our 
Chureh an opportunity of taking its 
proper place as the strongest Church 
in the world at the present time. It is 
our hope, too, that in promoting this 
Christian and democratic approach to 
immigration on the international level 
we shall be able to join forees with 
other religious groups with which we 


have worked so successfully in the re- 
settlement of displaced persons. 

Every Catholic should feel proud of 
the great contribution of War Relief 
Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in the resettlement of 
120,000 displaced persons in the United 
States. No voluntary organization in 
all history can register such an achieve- 
ment. It is our hope that this work 
may be continued as an evidence of the 
continuing international leadership of 
our Church in these revolutionary times. 
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Some English Lives of Christ 


IX. 


Life by Ferdinand Prat, S.J.’ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


I ERE Ferdinand Prat is one of 


the most distinguished figures in the 
splendid company of biblical scholars 
who have done yeoman service to Serip- 
tural studies not only in their native 
France, but wherever their works have 
penetrated, whether in the original or 
in translation. I doubt not that the 
reader of the pages that follow will be 
glad to have a few brief biographical 
details about this remarkable man by 
way of introduction to this study of 
his Life of Christ. 

Ferdinand Prat was born on Febru- 
ary 10, 1857, the fifth of a family of 
twelve children. Endowed as he was 
with an exceptionally keen intelligence 
and an ardent temperament, the youth 
hesitated for a while in the choice of a 
career. He was conscious of a eall to 
the priesthood, but the army likewise 
attracted him. 
soldier or a Jesuit,” he confided to his 


“T want to be either a 


brother Auguste, who later on also be- 
came a priest. “It must be either Saint- 
Cyr or the Noviciate.” 
ing the Jesuits a trial,” the wise though 


“Begin by giv- 


youthful mentor suggested; “if they are 
not your affair you can always enter 
Saint-Cyr.” 
the French army a dashing officer— 
possibly a Field-Marshal 


This fraternal advice cost 


-while it se- 


cured for the Chureh and for the So- 


‘“Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching and 
His Work.” Translated by John J. Heenan, 
SJ. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.). 
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ciety of Jesus one of the most brilliant 
scholars of the last half-century. 

well be that 
readers of this article 
Prat’s name almost exclusively with his 
monumental work on St. Paul, which 
indeed would suffice to secure for its 


It may most of the 


associate Fr. 


author an honored place in the long 
catalogue of Catholic exegetes. Actu- 
ally there is nothing quite like “The 
Theology of St. Paul” in any language 
known to the present writer, and Car- 
dinal Tisserant made a safe prophecy 
when, on hearing of the death of P. 
Prat, he wrote to the General of the 
Jesuits under date of August 16, 1938, 
that a work like “The Theology of St. 
Paul” would hold the field for many 
years to come. 


PRAT’S MASTERPIECE ON 
ST. PAUL 


This masterpiece of erudition, in the 
opinion of a reviewer in La Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique (Vol. XLV, 1913), 
“was destined to mark an epoch in the 
history of exegesis,” not so much on 
account of the skill with which the 
teaching of the Apostle is made intel- 
ligible, as by the author’s consistent use 
of the historical and critical 
method by which the liberal and 
modernist school of exegesis claims to 
be guided. P. Prat abides by the criti- 
cally established text and expounds its 
meaning as by a kind of instinet or in- 


very 
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tuition, while all the while he has re- 
course to and makes the fullest use of 
all the resources of philology, philoso- 
phy, and history. It is piquant, in- 
deed, to see these latest methods pressed 
into service for the purpose of demon- 
strating the identity of our faith with 
the faith of the Christians of the Apos- 
tolie era. 

It was in the nature of things that 
one who had devoted so many years of 
intense study to the contemplation of 
the mind and heart of St. Paul would 
one day apply himself to a no less deep 
study of the life and work of Paul’s 
Master and the Master of us all. Asa 
matter of fact, he had no sooner com- 
pleted a third revision of his work (in 
1923) than his Provincial asked him to 
undertake the writing of a Life of Jesus 
Christ. 
pared for such a task. 


Never was man better pre- 
In addition to 
everything else, he had had the advan- 
tage of spending a considerable time in 
Palestine. “For the understanding of 
the Sacred Books,” so he himself writes, 
“a visit to Palestine is worth, at the 
very least, as much as a whole year’s 
work in the study. Such a visit dis- 
penses one from the reading of lengthy, 
inaccurate, tiresome commentaries. All 
you need do is open your eyes and you 
become impregnated with the eastern 
thought with which Holy 
Scripture, since it is the work of eastern 
writers, 1s 


mode of 


wholly permeated. The 
quality of the soil, the situation of the 
towns, the general appearance of the 
country, the customs and manners of 
the people, are like so many flashes of 
light Jerome realized so well 
in his day” (“Le P. Prat, S.J.,” by 
P. Jean Calés, 8.J., p. 49; Beauchaine 
et Fils, Paris). 


as St. 


\ 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE WORK 


The Life of Jesus Christ, in two 


volumes, appeared in 1933, but it was 
only in 1950 that an English transla- 
tion brought this admirable work to 
the knowledge of those unable to read 
the original. A reviewer in the Homi- 
letic (June, 1951) spoke of this transla- 
tion in the most glowing terms. The 
material get-up of the two stately vol- 
umes is superb, especially when the 
French volumes, closely printed, in 
small type, on paper and, of 
course, unbound, are set by the side of 
the beautifully printed, well-bound 
American volumes. While reading the 
translation for the purpose of this ar- 
ticle I had the original in front of me. 
The English edition is certainly reada- 
ble, but a great many of the finer points 
of the original are inevitably lost. P. 
Prat’s French is a miracle of clarity and 
elegance. There is not the slightest 
trace of padding; every word is care- 
fully chosen and is in its place, so that 
its absence would upset the balance of 
a sentence. And the whole is seem- 
ingly unstudied, utterly spontaneous. 
Surely this is supreme art: ars celare 


poor 


artem. 


“LIFE” DIFFERS FROM 

COMMENTARY ON GOSPEL 

P. Prat states more than once that a 
“Life” of Our Lord is not the same thing 
as a commentary on the Gospel. Un- 
like the exegete, the historian is not 
bound to quote and discuss the opinions 
of those who have written before him. 
It is enough for him if he expounds 
those views which seem to him most 
solidly based on fact, though without 
claiming for them a greater certainty 
than they may actually possess. The 
four Gospels do not, properly speaking, 
constitute a biography. They are in- 
deed the most dramatic story in the 


whole of literature. In these inspired 
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pages the central Figure, notwithstand- 
ing the self-imposed lowliness of His 
surroundings, is seen enfolded in an 
aura of such holiness, power, and wis- 
dom as to compel all who draw nigh 
unto Him to acknowledge that He is 
in very deed God’s own Son come to re- 
veal His Heavenly Father and to be 
the Light and Salvation of the World. 
Now, since the story of this event, the 
most tremendous of history, was drawn 
up by men of another age (not to say 
of another world), by men using as a 
vehicle for their thought a language 
they had not learnt at their mother’s 
knee, it was inevitable that their mes- 
sage—its presentation, of course, not 
its substancee—would bear many a 
birthmark denoting its origin. It fol- 
lows that for a proper understanding 
of many a passage it is necessary to 
visualize the physical setting and the 
circumstances of persons or time. It 
is one of the signal merits of this Life 
of Christ that Our Lord’s words and ac- 
tions are invariably located in their true 
historical setting, so that the reader al- 
most feels as if he were an eye- and ear- 
witness of the scenes recounted. Not 
that the author ever throws the reins to 
a vivid imagination—far from it. But 
so accurate is his acquaintance with the 
land, the people, and the climate of 
Palestine and, on the other hand, so in- 
timate is his familiarity with the sacred 
text (the fruit and reward of unrelent- 
ing study and meditation), that space 
and time seem to vanish, so realistic is 
the author’s evocation of the scene. P. 
Prat is anything but a dull retailer of 
the opinions of his predecessors in this 
field; on the contrary, his presentation 
of his material is highly personal and 
time and again he strikes a line of his 
own, even when he has against him the 
consensus of men of weight and stand- 
ing. His personal opinions are invari- 
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ably interesting while his judgment in- 
spires respect, even when it does not 
necessarily carry conviction, as when, 
for instance, he gives it as his’ opinion 
that “the fact that St. Luke’s first two 
chapters are written in characteristi- 
sally biblical style is no proof that the 
Evangelist translates from a Hebrew 
ér Aramaic original; that all it proves 
is that he was sufficiently familiar with 
the Greek version of the Bible to be 
able to reproduce its style.” P. Prat 
observes that, when one reads St. John, 
one gets a most forcible impression that 
he tells us what he has seen with his 
own eyes. While the Synoptists seem 
to be less anxious “for exactness in 
matters of time and place,” such ac- 
curacy is more frequently met with in 
St. John. This attention to chronolog- 
ical and topographical details can 
hardly fail to strike an attentive reader 
of the Fourth Gospel. 


UNAFFECTED SUBLIMITY OF 
PRAT’S DESCRIPTIONS 


P. Prat’s remarks about the inspired 
authors of the Gospel might actually 
be applied to his own work. While 
there is no trace of conscious striving 
for effect, the very sublimity of his 
theme inspires him and suggests lan- 
guage and imagery as worthy as human 
words may ever be of things and events 
so far removed from common experi- 
ence. Everybody has seen pictures of 
Nazareth and read descriptions of that 
hallowed spot; some of us, no doubt, 
have even attempted to describe it in 
our own words. This is how Prat de- 
scribes the place, and the description is 
a fair sample of his style: “The little 
town of Nazareth, where in the person 
of Jesus Christ heaven was mysteri- 
ously wedded to earth, was at that time 
(the time of the Annunciation) only an 
obscure hamlet. Public attention was 
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first drawn to it by the pen of the 
Evangelists. It owed the good fortune 
of having no history to its isolation 
even more than to its lack of impor- 
tance. The high roads that linked the 
ancient world ran below it, along the 
range of hills amid which it nestles: 
they did not traverse it, nor was the 
village visible from them. Ensconced 
at the bottom of a valley and shut in 
on every side by a eircle of hills, the 
village suggests, in the springtime, the 
picture of a lone flower unfolding its 
petals in its verdant chalice.” This is 
a photographic description. Those who 
have seen Nazareth with their own eyes 
could bear witness to the fidelity of 
every detail, while the reader who has 
not had that good fortune is able to 
construct for himself a picture as close 
to reality as words are able to paint. 


NOT A SINGLE EVENT OR 
UTTERANCE OVERLOOKED 


I have already stated that the author 
insists that we have no right to expect 
a commentary of the Gospel from a Life 
of Our Lord. This is true enough if 
there is question of a running commen- 
tary, but the historian can hardly es- 
cape becoming an exegete, in the sense 
that, were it only by the arrangement 
of his material, he must act as an inter- 
preter. P. Prat’s Life of Christ is 
particularly remarkable for “the happy 
arrangement of the material, vast in- 
formation, a very clear exposition of 
doctrines and facts.” So wrote that 
most competent of critics, P. Lagrange, 
when the work was first published 
(Revue Biblique, 1934, p. 299). In 
spite of the limitations he had to impose 
on himself, the author has not over- 
looked a single event in Our Lord’s life, 
or failed to give at least a summary ex- 
planation of all the more important ut- 
terances of the Divine Teacher. A few 


samples will be helpful. This is how 
he comments on St. Luke’s brief de- 
scription of what is called “The Hidden 
Life” of Our Lord. After stating that 
it was meet that the perfection of 
Christ’s human body should be in keep- 
ing with His supereminent dignity, he 
says that that body was nevertheless 
subject “to hunger, thirst, fatigue, while 
it was exempt from such infirmities as 
are the consequence of the passions, of 
imprudenece, or hereditary predisposi- 
tions to disease... . . Not that Jesus 
need have the keenest eyesight, the most 
delicate hearing, the most robust body, 
the most lithe and supple limbs that 
any man ever had. His perfection did 
not consist in an abnormal heightening 
of the sense-faculties, but rather in the 
harmonious balance of the whole organ- 
ism. . . . His delicate organism ren- 
dered Him more sensitive than we are 
to both pleasure and pain” (Vol. I, p. 
118, English Translation). 


OUR LORD’S GROWTH IN 
WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE 


Elsewhere P. Prat writes admirably 
about the difficult question of Our 
Lord’s growth in wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Christ’s two natures, he says, 
must not be viewed as if they were two 
communicating vessels, the one over- 
flowing into the other, or two adjoining 
rooms lighted from a common source of 
light. By itself the hypostatic union 
leaves the two natures unmixed and un- 
confused: quod fuit permansit, et quod 
non erat assumpsit, non commixtionem 
passus neque divisionem, the Church 
sings on the Feast of the Circumcision. 
Hence, the human soul of Christ en- 
joyed from the first instant the knowl- 
edge implied by the beatific vision as 
well as the infused knowledge that was 
due to Him as the Teacher and Saviour 
of mankind. In this twofold wisdom 
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there could be no progress, for He en- 
joyed this knowledge from the begin- 
ning in all the fullness decreed by the 
Father. But Our Lord’s acquired or ex- 
perimental knowledge was susceptible 
of growth. On this mysterious aspect 
of the life of the Word Incarnate P. 
Prat quotes the wise words of one of the 
most eminent of modern theologians: 
“The manifestation of Christ’s higher 
knowledge was in proportion to the 
progress of His acquired knowledge. 
Thus it came about that His growth in 
knowledge was both apparent and real. 
It was apparent with respect to His in- 
fused knowledge, which admits of no 
increase; it was real with respect to 
His acquired knowledge, which was 
vapable of indefinite expansion” (Bil- 
lot, “De Verbo Incarnato,” p. 221). 


SUBTLE ANALYSIS OF 
CHRIST’S TEMPTATION 


There are so many outstandingly fine 
pages in this great book that the only 
embarrassment is that of selecting any 
one for special comment. There is, for 
instance, the subtle analysis of Our 
Lord’s temptation, in which the author 
draws attention to an aspect of that 
disconcerting incident that has escaped 
the notice of many commentators. It 
is easy to see what was the design of 
the tempter, P. Prat writes; it is much 
less easy to understand how Satan’s 
purely external suggestions to Jesus can 
be called a temptation. It is evident 
that these suggestions could not make 
any impression on Our Lord—they 
could only call forth aversion. But 
“even in Him there could be struggle; 
hence also victory and merit. Not for 
a moment did His will hesitate between 
good and evil, but the path of duty, 
though clearly seen by reason, is often 
hard and painful for nature; hence, 
even in Christ there was scope for ef- 
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fort and striving, even if the issue could 
not be in doubt.” In this passage the 
translation fails to do justice to the 
emphasis of the French original. Prat 
writes: “Sa volonté ne reste pas un in- 
stant suspendue entre le bien et le mal.” 
This is inadequately rendered by the 
phrase: “His will was not momentarily 
suspended between good and evil.” 


ADMIRABLE PORTRAITURE 
OF THE APOSTLES 


The author’s portraiture of the Apos- 
tles is a joy. Far too many people, es- 
pecially far to many preachers, seem 
to take an unholy delight in ecaricatur- 
ing these men—the 
It may be 


that some of them were relatively poor, 


great and holy 


greatest the world has seen. 


but none of them were paupers in the 
If they had 
been paupers, surely St. Peter, who oc- 


modern sense of the word. 


easionally spoke in his haste and was 
duly rebuked for it, would searcely 
have drawn Our Lord’s attention to the 
sacrifice he and his companions had 
made at His behest: Ecce nos reliqui- 
mus omnia. There is no hint in the Gos- 
pel that Our Lord found fault with this 
claim. “They worked for their living, 
as did the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen. They belonged to that 
middle class in which wealth was rare 
and penury almost unknown.” None 
of them could be described as devoid of 
We may take it for granted 
that they were familiar with the lingua 


education. 


franca of their country at: that time, 


namely Greek; and they were even more 
familiar with the world’s most glori- 
Bible. 
must have been deeply religious men 


ous  literature—the They 
even before Christ’s call came to them. 
Peter, Andrew, John, and James were 
surely disciples of John the Baptist, a 
stern and exacting spiritual 
since it was while they were with the 


master, 


@ 
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Baptist that Jesus first met them. In 
any case, “ignorance and poverty were 
neither a for exclusion nor a 
special recommendation for inclusion in 


reason 


the select group of men whose training 
was one of the major interests of the 
Public Life, since these men of destiny 
were to carry to the ends of the then 
known world the glad tidings that Jesus 
Christ was content to preach within the 
boundaries of Palestine.” 

Strangely enough, while some. well- 
intenticned people seem to entertain a 
poor opinion of the holy Apostles, at 
least previous to the morning of Pente- 
cost, Judas the traitor has found in 
these days champions who seek to re- 
habilitate his character and reputation. 
But, for that matter, such is the intel- 
leetual and moral chaos of modern times 
that Satan himself has been made the 
hero of an ode by the Italian laureate, 
Carducci. Aberrations 


such as these 


are alarming portents. It has been sug- 
gested that Judas, noticing that Christ’s 
popularity was on the wane, wished to 
compel Him—against His own will, so 
to speak—to perform some resounding 
miracle while there was yet time. In 
this way He would reéstablish His pres- 
tige with the people! As if the resur- 
rection of Lazarus at the very gates of 
Jerusalem was not a sufficiently sensa- 
tional occurrence! These attempts to 
exculpate the traitor come too late. It 
is not for mortal men to revise the ver- 
dict of the unerring Judge: “It were 
better ror him if that man had not been 
born” (Matt., xxvi. 24). 


PRAT’S GREAT RESPECT FOR 
TRADITIONAL EXEGESIS 


With all his freshness and originality 
of approach to his subject, P. Prat is 
most respectful of traditional exegesis 
—the exegesis initiated by the great 
Fathers of the Chureh. But this pru- 


dent conservatism is not tainted with 
the least shadow of obscurantism. A 
scholar of his calibre would not obsti- 
nately defend a position which his good 
sense shows him to be untenable. His 
treatment of the incident at the Pool of 
Bethesda is a case in point. Jesus had 
come up to Jerusalem for a festival of 
the Jews. Some manuscripts, good ones, 
have “the festival”—which would make 
it the feast of the Passover. 
good reasons for placing the incident 
after the first multiplication of loaves. 
At that time there was no reason why 
Our Lord should not have attended the 
festival. If later on He kept away for 
a prolonged period, it was precisely be- 
cause of the Jews’ determination to do 
away with Him. This intention was 
inspired by the circumstance that the 
paralytic had been cured on the Sab- 
bath day, and because in the ensuing 
altercation Jesus had claimed equality 
with the Father (John, v. 16-18). The 
Pool of Bethesda may be seen at this 
day by the pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
but we do not know what spring or 
canal fed the reservoir. In the Vulgate 
we read that a mysterious stirring of 


There are 


the water occurred from time to time. 
The phenomenon was commonly be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that an 
Angel caused this strange bubbling of 
the water. Furthermore, it was also 
believed that the person that went down 
first into the pool after the motion of 
the water was made whole of whatso- 
ever infirmity he lay under (John, v. 4). 
This verse is not found in the best 
Greek manuscripts, or is marked as 
doubtful; it was probably missing in 
the Vulgate as it came from the hand 
of St. Jerome. P. 


mally commit himself, but the reader 


Prat does not for- 
can hardly fail to perceive that he is not 
inclined to regard the verse as authen- 
tic. What is certain is that it was gen- 
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erally believed that there was a healing 
virtue in the water; that virtue was 
ascribed to a supernatural agency, for 
otherwise the presence of so many sick 
could not be accounted for. If the verse 
is authentic, we are confronted with the 
most disconcerting of all Scripture 
miracles. 

St. Luke has been described as the 
evangelist of prayer. It is surprising, 
therefore, that his version of the 
greatest prayer of all—the Lord’s own 
Prayer—should be shorter than St. 
Matthew’s. However, St. Luke’s Pater 
noster contains virtually the same 
amount of matter as that of the first 
Evangelist. Moreover, Luke probably 
relates it in its proper chronological 
setting, whereas Matthew found it con- 
venient to group it with some of the 
matter which he added to the substance 
of Our Lord’s discourse to the crowd 
that covered the slopes of one of the 
hills that rise from the northern shore 
of the Lake of Galilee. 


THE RESPECTIVE ROLES OF 
MARTHA AND MARY 


The episode of Martha and Mary is 
one that would make a strong appeal 
to St. Luke’s sensitive soul. We are 
left in the dark as to the time, but the 
incident rounds off in admirable fash- 
ion Our Lord’s teaching on charity to- 
wards our neighbor, while it leads up 
in a no less appropriate manner to His 
teaching on prayer which takes up the 
first thirteen verses of the next chapter 
(Luke, ix). Prat’s exegesis of the inci- 
dent, which has exercised the ingenuity 
of so many commentators, is illuminat- 
ing because he views it as a symbol of 
the two aspects of the spiritual life— 
action and contemplation. Here the 
translation does not render the French 
text. ‘There is no reason for decrying 
the allegory,” does not seem to make 
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sense in this context. What Prat wrote 
is “il ne faut pas crier A l’allégorisme’’- 

that is, there is no reason to talk of 
allegorizing, as if the whole incident 
were no more than a beautiful allegory. 
Why should not a real occurrence have 
a symbolic meaning? Mary’s is the 
best part, but it is not the only good 
part. Mary would not be in a position 
to give her undivided attention to the 
things of heaven unless Martha busied 
herself with those of earth. To see in 
the wnum est necessarium no more than 
a hint that one dish would suffice to 
appease hunger would put on Our Lord’s 
lips a trivial remark instead of a sub- 
lime lesson. Jesus does not find fault 
with Martha because she is busy pre- 
paring a meal for many guests—Christ 
was not alone—but because she allows 
herself to become excessively engrossed 
in what is after all a material occupa- 
tion. In a world like ours there must be 
many Marthas, else the Marys would 
starve. 

The commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer is wholly admirable. It is an 
excellent, if brief, summary of the best 
that the Fathers and the Saints have 
said or written. Prat admits that some 
of the Fathers restrict the bearing of 
the second petition, so that the meaning 
would be that the Kingdom for the com- 
ing of which we pray, is God’s reign in 
the soul of the just—a reign initiated 
here on earth and consummated in 
heaven; or, alternately, that the clause 
is a prayer for Christ’s triumphant re- 
turn at the end of the world. Actually, 
the Lord’s Prayer is so vast and com- 
prehensive that this second petition 
may quite well include all these ends 
and purposes. 


PRAT’S WORK IS A RICH MINE 
OF INFORMATION 


Though a Life of Christ is not an ex- 
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haustive commentary of the Gospel, it 
remains that this particular Life is a 
Most diffi- 
culties are solved and few knots remain 


rich mine of information. 
undone. I suppose that all of us have 
wondered at the strange ritual Our Lord 
had recourse to when He gave his sight 
to a man born blind. Apologists make 
capital of the story in order to justify 
the use of (such as 
water, oil, and so forth) in the adminis- 
This is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate. Our Lord’s 


material things 


tration of the Sacraments. 
action in using material things or ges- 
tures (such as laying on of hands, or 
breathing upon the Apostles while be- 
stowing physical healing or conveying 
special powers) is indeed the most com- 
plete justification of the Church’s ritual. 
Since man is not a pure spirit, it is in 
keeping with his composite nature that 
supernatural and invisible — blessings 
should be linked with material things. 
However, when Our Lord made what 
seems to us a singularly inappropriate 
collyrium, he was not indulging a whim. 
P. Prat quotes Tacitus for the widely 
time, that the 
saliva of a man who had not yet broken 


held opinion, at that 


his fast was a specific remedy for eye 
trouble. It is quite possible, perhaps 
more than possible, that the Jews shared 
this belief. But Our Lord did not touch 
the eyes of the blind man only with 
His saliva, as the Emperor Vespasian 
was requested to do by a blind man: 
oculorum globos dignaretur respergere 
oris excremento! Jesus made clay by 
mixing his saliva with the dust that lay 
thick on the road. He may have done 
so for no other reason than that no 
water was available at the moment. By 
covering the man’s eyes with this clay 
and bidding him go and wash it away 
in the Pool of Siloe, Our Lord wished 
to put the man’s faith to the test. The 
whole episode is a divine object-lesson. 
All outward ritual is barren of result 
unless there is an internal codperation 
by faith. 

This brief survey must suffice. This 
Life of Christ is an outstanding piece 
of work. Here is vast information and 
solid learning lightly worn while all the 
time piety and devotion come into their 
own, for the author is no cold, detached 
chronicler, but an ardent, enthusiastic 
admirer of the Divine Hero of the most 
thrilling story ever told. 
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Homuttes FOR THE Monn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES J. MURPHY 





Pentecost Sunday 


“Come Holy Ghost” 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: We should show pe rsonal 
devotion to the Holy Spirit. 
Introduction: There are some 
without 


who try to 
serve God serving the Holy 
Spirit. 
I. The Holy Spirit is God. 
II. The Third Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity has a mission to men. 
Ill. The world has been transforme d by the 
activity of the Paraclete. 
IV. The Church attributes works of love to 
the Holy Spirit. 
V. He dwells in the souls of the just as 
in a temple. 


Exhortation: Speak to the Spirit within you. 


How paradoxical it is that so many 
religious people try to know, love and 
God without knowing, loving 
and serving the Holy Spirit! Their de- 
votional video has only two channels: 
a vague appreciation of God the Father 
and a scant acquaintance with the hu- 
man life of God the Son. 

If they think about the Third Person 
of the Most Blessed Trinity at all, it is 
only in pictures of doves and parted 
tongues of fire. When this type of 
Catholic is told that a more precise 
knowledge of the Holy. Spirit’s distinct 
personality and of His mission to souls 


serve 


is possible, he suspects heterodoxy. 
Yet, there is no “credo” so orthodox 
as that which believes that within the 
ineffable life of the Most Blessed Trin- 
ity there is a Divine Person who pro- 
ceeds as Love. Just as the Second Per- 
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son of the Trinity, the Word of God, is 
generated as God’s perfect knowledge 
of Himself, so the Third Person of the 
Trinity, the Spirit of God, proceeds as 
God’s sublime love of Himself. Within 
the most august Trinity, the Holy 
Spirit is Divine Love personified. 

When we speak of God the Holy 
Spirit in very earthy terms as the 
“Third” Person of the Trinity, we 
never intend by that convenient desig- 
nation to ascribe to Him any lateness 
in time, any lessening of majesty or 
diminution of power in relation to God 
the Son and God the Father. The Holy 
Spirit is God. All the infinite power, 
wisdom and love of the Divine Nature 
is His. 


given Him any less place, we do Him 


If in our own mind we have 


dishonor. 


SPECIAL MISSION OF THE 
HOLY GHOST 


This yearly renewal of Pentecost re- 
minds us that the Holy Spirit has a 
special mission to the world of men, a 
mission of which Our Lord speaks in 
the Gospel: “I will ask the Father and 
He will give you another Advocate to 
dwell with you forever, the Spirit of 
Truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it neither sees Him nor knows 
Him. But you shall know Him, be- 
cause He will dwell with you, and be 
in you” (John, xiv. 15 sqq.). 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 





St. Thomas Aquinas explains that 
“a Divine Person is capable of being 
sent, in so far as He exists in someone 
in a new way; and of being given in so 
far as He is had by someone; and it is 
sanctifying or habitual which 
accounts for both these effects’ 
(Summa Theol., 1, Q. xliii, art. 3). 

Tiny infants, still damp from the 
vaters of Baptism, whom we carry 
triumphantly away from the font, re- 
fiect in their innocent smiles the Holy 
Spirit, living in them in a new way by 
For since the day of Pentecost 
the mission of the Holy Spirit has been 
to plant and fructify in the individual 
souls of men the universal redemption 
effected by Jesus Christ. And, ordi- 
narily, it is by the waters of Baptism 
that He enters the soul for the first 
time. 


grace 


grace. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE WORLD 
BY THE PARACLETE 


Life never has been quite the same 
that first Pentecost when the 
Holy Spirit began to dwell in the souls 
of Christians with His complete train of 
gifts. In descending upon the Apostles, 
the Holy Spirit was settling upon the 
entire world, living in the midst of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and men still 
have not recovered fully from the shock. 

As the Apostolic Church infiltrated 
Cesar’s empire, legitimated vice and 


since 


abysmal pagan ignorance in things of 
the spirit gave ground before the trans- 
figuring new awareness of human dig- 
nity and divine majesty. Eros, the 


love of natural attraction, regained 
dignity by covering herself with a new 
concept of love, charity, as the castoffs 
of society—lepers, orphans and slaves 
themselves, to their wonder, 


their 


found 


objects of the tender care of 
more fortunate brothers in Christ. 


Superstitions, long dwarfing brilliant 


pagan minds, yielded grudgingly to the 
broadening enlightenment of Revealed 
Truth; the perversion of divine religion 
(found in such base forms as phallic 
worship) lost out, as the children of 


light gave perfect homage to God 
through the Sacrifice of the Mass. And 


busy everywhere harvesting the fruits 
cf Redemption in the souls of men, the 
Holy Spirit unseen breathed where He 
willed. 


ALL WORKS OF LOVE ATTRIBUTED 
TO HOLY GHOST 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
Church attributes all works of love to 
the Holy Spirit. For, as Divine Love 
personified, the Holy Spirit is the im- 
petus of all love discoverable in crea- 
tion. Sacred Scripture specifically re- 
fers the Incarnation, the crowning act 
of Divine Love in creation, to the Holy 
Spirit. The Angel’s assurance to a 
puzzled St. Joseph is at the same time a 
tribute to the Third Person of the Trin- 
itv: “That which is begotten in her is 
of the Holy Spirit” (Matt., i. 20). We 
don’t have to look outside our own hu- 
man heart for this activity of the Third 
Person of the Trinity. The very love 
by which we love Our Lord Himself, 
and that charity by which we love Him 
in our fellow human beings, is sparked 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Can we, who have felt the transform- 
ing impetus of charity in our own 
hearts, say we have not known the Holy 
Spirit? If we have ever witnessed the 
unifying attraction of love, the ecstatic 
happiness of love, then we should not 
say we have not known the Holy Spirit. 
For even natural love has whatever 
excellence it holds as a mere reflection 
of this Eternal Person who is Divine 
Love. 

Since the mighty breeze of Pentecost 
first whirled down upon the Cenacle, 
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the Holy Spirit has breathed a super- 
natural love upon the world in vast 
aspirations—a regenerative divine love 
which began to glow first in the hearts 
of the Apostles, “a fire cast upon the 
earth” which from that time has been 
kindling in heart upon heart, finding 
expression in our day in the calloused 
knees of the Carmelite, the journeying 
feet of the missionary, the patient ear 
of the confessor, the chalky ‘sleeve of 
the teaching nun and the cheery voices 
of Carville’s Angels of Hope, scatter- 
ing the shadows of despair in the long 
halls of the American Leprosarium. 


THE UNITIVE SPIRIT OF 
ALL CREATION 


This Unitive Person who proceeds as 
Divine Love within the Trinity is to 
creation the Unitive Spirit which draws 
all together that should be together. In 
sending the other Advocate, Our Di- 
vine Saviour could offer with all con- 
fidence His infallible plea for eventual 
human solidarity: “I pray that all may 
be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee” (John, xvii. 20 sq.). 

Being the divine bond within the 
Trinity, the Holy Spirit is the source of 
all harmony in creation. As the Uni- 
tive Spirit astir in the embattled souls 
of men, He is called by the Church the 
Spirit of Peace, whose symbol is the 
docile dove. 

To the Holy Ghost also is rightly re- 
ferred the title of Spirit of Truth—not 
just as the measure of truth but as the 
inspirer of Wisdom. Whenever truth 
ignites in the minds of men, though the 
combustion appears spontaneous, the 
light is switched on by the Holy Spirit. 
As light and warmth are twin radiations 
of the same flame, truth and love are 
the concomitant radiations of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus we find Him adequately 
symbolized in Sacred Scripture by 
“parted tongues of fire.” 
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In this one thousand nine-hundred 
und fifty-second Pentecost, we do not 
look for the Holy Spirit to come with 
the mighty manifestations of the first 
Pentecost. We expect no noise of wind, 
no tongues of fire. Nor do we search 
for Him in the blinking vastness of the 
starry sky. If we are to welcome Him, 
we shall do so within our own soul. 
That is where the early Christians 
looked for Him. And if they found 
Him not, and sin’s black void in His 
rightful place, the empty dwelling was 
a spur to new rectitude of life and 
greater interior purity. The warning 
of the Apostle, “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit,” was a more persuasive exhorta- 
tion to these early Christians to renew 
the life of grace by which He is “sent” 
to the soul of man than it isto us. The 
men and women of the Roman Cata- 
combs, prisons and arenas vividly 
realized that they were and should en- 
dure “temples of the Holy Spirit” by 
cloistering the life of grace within them. 


INTIMATE ACTIVITIES WITHIN 
OUR SOULS 


We know the Holy Spirit, then, best 
of all and in an especially personal 
and intimate way, from His activity in 
our own soul. Upon reflection we can 
detect His light in the unexpected 
sparkle of wisdom we didn’t cull from 
books alone, in the cutting insight into 
knowledge learned by rote; we find His 
sanctifying work in the desperately 
needed steadying of will at the rocket- 
ing onslaught of temptation, the im- 
perceptible deepening of humility and 
faith; we share the glow of His own 
charity in a new capacity for compas- 
sion which nature never provided. 

Can we say we have not known the 
Holy Spirit? Every time we read the 
prayers of the Mass or hush as a 
priest’s lips silently move in the Divine 
Office of the Church; whenever we are 
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enlightened by a good book, or touched 
by a sermon preached; whenever we 
are exalted above our normal pettiness 
by noble art, we are a witness to the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. His 
movements are not infrequent and iso- 
lated occurrences reserved for Saints 
and prophets. Rather, as the Introit 
prayer reminds us, “the Spirit of the 
Lord has filled the whole earth.” 

Can we say we have not known the 
Holy Spirit? He is the Promoter of all 
sanctification. When on December 8 
we honor the Immaculate Conception 
of Our Blessed Mother, we are at the 
same time honoring the Holy Spirit 
who enriched the lovely soul of Mary 
with the fullness of grace even before 
her birth. When on November 1 we 
celebrate a feast day in honor of All 
Saints, we are, in fairness, celebrating 
a feast of the Holy Spirit who is the 
courage of every martyr, the eloquence 
of every confessor and the integrity of 
every virgin. 

A DIVINE PERSON, NOT A 

MERE SYMBOL 


So that we may not be tempted to 
confuse this Paraclete with His mere 
symbols, we should remind ourselves 
that He is neither dove nor tongues of 


fire but a Divine Person, compassion- 
ate enough to be named “Father of the 
Poor,” tender enough to be called 
“Comforter,” animated enough to be 
reckoned “Fount of Life,” and ardent 
enough to be known as “Fire of Love.” 

On special occasions like the min- 
istering of Sacraments, before important 
decisions, examinations, and _ before 
preaching, we lift our eyes and raise 
our voices in a “Veni Creator Spiritus.” 
But in so doing we must not get the 
mistaken notion that the Holy Spirit 
is far from us. In truth, this “Other 
Advocate” sent to us in Christ’s name 
never leaves the Mystical Body—is 
never farther away from us than the 
nearest person in the state of grace. 
On this glorious day of Pentecost speak 
to Him and say: “Grant, Divine Guest, 
that that nearest person in the state of 
grace will always be I, myself.” 


“Veni Creator Spiritus,” live within 
my soul. 

Enter my mind, Spirit of Truth, 

Rid it of doubt and error, 

Guide its judgments true. 


“Veni Creator Spiritus,” live within 
my soul. 

Enter my heart, Fire of Love, 

Eject the sordid and spiteful, 

Deport what is alien to you. 


Trinity Sunday 


God a Trinity 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: The Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is a True Mystery. 
Introduction: Not everything referred to as 

a mystery is a mystery. 

I. The Doctrine of the Trinity speaks of 
a reality beyond reason’s natural 
grasp. 

IT. God has revealed Himself to us as a 
Trinity of Persons. 

III. The Athanasian Creed synopsizes the 
Church’s teaching on this mystery. 


Application: We should approach the rev- 
elation of this supernatural truth with 
feelings of gratitude for a gift generously 
given. 

To many people the terms “Lights 
Out,” “Suspense” and “Inner Sanc- 
tum” are synonyms for “mystery.” 
But the mystery story, presently so 
popular as a means of diversion, is not 
a mystery, really. In a mystery story, 
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the fact at issue—the murder, the rob- 
bery, the disappearance—is easily com- 
prehended by the audience. It is the 
explanation of the event which is not 
grasped, at least until the end of the 
chase. But with a genuine mystery not 
only is the explanation of a fact not 
vet understood, but the fact itself is 
not entirely comprehended. The genu- 
Ine mystery involves a truth some- 
where beyond a created mind’s com- 
plete grasp. It speaks of a reality 
transcending nature’s power. 

It is for this reason that we look upon 
the young Catholic girl graduate who 
insisted on marrying her Protestant 
fiancé in a Unitarian church, and who 
gave as her reason that she “could not 
understand the Trinity,” as a foolish 
virgin rather than an ignorant one. 


MYSTERIES BEYOND THE GRASP 
OF NORMAL HUMAN THOUGHT 


For the fact of the Trinity is a genu- 
ine mystery. In this statement of faith, 
not even the truth presented to our 
understanding is completely grasped, 
let alone its perfect explanation. Be- 
cause it is a reality beyond the normal 
reach of human thinking, even the 
geniuses of the race do not precisely 
understand all that “Three Persons, 
One God” implies. To realize that this 
truth involves no contradiction is not 
hard. But to attempt to probe the 
eternal depths of the ideas involved in 
the words “God” and “Divine Persons” 
with the flashlight of human reason, is 
like exploring the stratosphere in a 
Piper cub. Only by the added upward 
thrust of the jet of faith does the tiny 
plane of created reason soar about in 
the rarefied atmosphere of supernal 
truths and permit us to converse about 
God as though we were born citizens of 
heaven. 

In the Epistle for to-day St. Paul 
jolts us back to sober humility by re- 
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minding us that we are out beyond our 
depth when we talk too glibly of truths 
that have infinite repercussions. With 
reverence born of awe, he exclaims: 

“O the depth of the riches of the wis- 
dom and of the knowledge of God! 

“How incomprehensible are His judg- 
ments, and how unsearchable His 
ways! 

“For who has known the mind of the 
Lord, or who has been His coun- 
sellor?” 

When the giant telescope on Mount 
Palomar points its 200-inch eye out into 
the traffic of the tumbling celestial 
bodies, it brings to scientists certain 
and detailed knowledge concerning the 
earth, stars, and planets in our galaxy, 
formerly known only as theory. But 
no astronomer on Mount Palomar ex- 
pects the world’s most powerful tele- 
scope to reach out into the night sky 
and furnish precise knowledge about the 
galaxies upon galaxies thought to exist 
beyond our own “Milky Way.” This 
magnificent instrument is not made for 
such work. Its normal stretch is too 
short. 

In the realm of the spirit the situation 
is similar. The telescope of human 
reason is well adjusted to report ac- 
curately about truths within its range. 
But for reality beyond its reach, rea- 
son needs the added magnifying lens of 
faith. 

MORE REASONABLE TO BELIEVE 

THAN DISBELIEVE MYSTERIES 

Still we can say accurately that it is 
more “reasonable” to believe the doc- 
trine of the Trinity than to disbelieve 
it and marry in a Unitarian church. 
For the basic element in a mystery of 
religion is not the hidden element, as in 
a detective mystery, but the truth un- 
covered. And the reasonableness of our 
belief is found, not so much in the truth 
discovered, as in the One who uncovers 
it for us. 
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Once we embrace the fact of God, a 
Being whose knowledge transcends the 
bounds of created minds, it is more 
reasonable to accept a truth which God 
suggests for our enlightenment than to 
reject it. And introduced 
Himself to us as a Trinity. By the 
burning light of Sacred Scripture God 
has evaporated the cloud misting the 
inaccessible place of His dwelling, and 
from above Jesus Christ transfigured 
the Divine Father has ealled to us: 
“This is My Beloved Son, hear Him” 
(Luke, ix. 35). That Divine Son has 
turned to us and reaffirmed: “I and the 
Father are One” (John, x. 30). Be- 
fore His death, in leaving His Apostles, 
that Incarnate Son dealt us an inheri- 
tanee in this promise: “J will ask the 
Tather and He will give you another 
Advocate to dwell with you forever, the 
Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot 
receive, because it neither sees Him nor 
knows Him” (John, xiv. 15 sq.). 

Lest we still find room to doubt that 
in God are three distinct Persons, the 
same Jesus Christ gave His disciples a 
solemn command to bring salvation to 
all men in the very names of that 
Trinity. To-day’s Gospel recalls His 
actual words to us: “Going therefore, 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 


God has 


MYSTERY OF TRINITY DEFINED 
IN ATHANASIAN CREED 


Perhaps no more concise and clear 
outline of the mystery of the Trinity 
will ever be formulated this side of 
heaven Ahan that provided in_ the 
fourth-century epitome of faith we call 
the Athanasian Creed. This ancient 
gold nugget of divine truths begins by 
stressing the importance of faith as the 
cround of salvation: “Whoever wishes 
to be saved, before all else must hold 
the Catholie Faith.” As the heart- 


land truth of that Faith, the divine 
mystery which underlies all religious 
truths, the Creed then outlines the 
mystery of the Trinity in this way: 


“The Catholic Faith is this: That 
we venerate one God in Trinity and 
the Trinity in Unity; neither confus- 
ing Persons nor separating substance. 

“For the Father is one person; the 
Son, another; the Holy Spirit, an- 
other. 

“But the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit have one Divinity, 
equal glory, coéternal majesty. 

“Whatever the Father is, that the 
Son is, that the Holy Spirit is. 

“The Father is uncreated, the Son 
is uncreated, the Holy Spirit is un- 
created. 

“The Father is limitless, the Son is 
limitless, the Holy Spirit is limitless. 

“The Father is eternal, the Son is 
eternal, the Holy Spirit is eternal. 
But there are not three eternal Beings 
but one eternal Being. 

“Likewise there are not three un- 
created Beings, nor three limitless 
Beings, but one uncreated and one 
limitless Being. 

“Similarly the Father is almighty, 
the Son is almighty, the Holy Spirit 
is almighty. And yet there are not 
three almighty Beings, but one al- 
mighty Being. 

“So the Father is God; the Son is 
God, the Holy Spirit is God. And 
yet not three Gods, but one God.” 


HERESIARCHS DENIED UNITY AND 
TRINITY OF DIVINE NATURE 


Heresiarchs like Arius have not only 
erred about the Trinity by dividing its 
Unity and denying that each Divine 
Person possessed the plenitude of the 
Divine Nature. They have also 
floundered in denying the distinctness 
of the Divine Persons, one from another. 
For this reason the Athanasian Creed, 
after properly asserting the Unity of 
the Divine Nature and the equality of 
the Three Persons, enunciates within 
the harness of man-made words the in- 
effable mystery of the distinctness of 
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one Divine Person from another. The 
Creed speaks out with orthodox bold- 
ness in these plain words: 


“The Father is from noone, nor is 

. He made, nor created, nor generated. 
“The Son is from the Father alone, 

not made, nor created, but generated. 
“The Holy Spirit is from the 

Father and the Son, not made, nor 

created, nor generated, but proceed- 

ing. 
“There is One Father, therefore, 

-not three Fathers; one Son, not three 

Sons; one Holy Spirit, not three Holy 

Spirits.” 

To make sure that noone makes the 
mistake of twisting these earth-born 
words “generated” and “proceeding,” 
so that they imply an inferiority of 
one Person in the Trinity to another as 
they do in human relationships, and to 
show that these relationships have 
nothing at all to do with “time,” the 
measurement of change in created 
things, the Creed adds the final ad- 
monition: 


“And in this Trinity, there is 
nothing before or after, nothing 
greater or less; but all Three Persons 
are coéternal to one another and 
coéqual.” 


DISTINCTION OF PERSONS 
EXPLAINED . 


This latter part of the Creed points 
up the fact that the three Divine Per- 
sons are distinct from one another by 
their relationship of origin. The rela- 
tionship between the First Person of 
the Trinity and the Second is best com- 
pared to the Father-Son relationship 
among men, with the time element re- 
moved. The Divine Father is not from 
another Divine Person. But the Son 
is from the Father in a relationship of 
crigin best described as “generation.” 
Christian thinkers from the time of St. 
Athanasius and before, have concluded 
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that the Divine Son is spiritually gen- 
erated of the Father in the manner of 
an intellectual conception. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by St. John’s 
Gospel where the Son of God is re- 
ferred to as the “Word” of God. In 
created minds, a word is an expression 
of a thought even when not yet formed 
by lips or written by pen, and a thought 
is a mind’s coneception—a “brain-child.” 
So the Second Person of the Trinity, the 
Divine Word, is called the Son of God 
as the eternal expression and Personi- 
fication of God, Knowing. 

The Creed is careful to explain that 
the Holy Spirit is from both Father and 
Son as from one originating source. He 
is spoken of as “proceeding” from the 
other two Divine Persons, as though by 
one eternal “breath.” Catholic theo- 
logians understand this “procession” of 
the Holy Spirit to be from the Divine 
Will, and speak of the Third Person 
of the Trinity as the eternal expression 
and Personification of God, Loving. 

When we listen to divine testimony 
about the humanly unimaginable life 
of God as a Trinity. we accept the fact 
that “there are in .God three Persons 
really distinct from one another, namely 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
in numerically one and the same na- 
ture.” 


DOCTRINE DOES NOT IMPLY FULL 
COMPREHENSION OF MYSTERY 


But even when we understand the 
revealed doctrine of the Trinity, we do 
not pretend to understand the mystery 
of the Trinity. Even such enlighten- 
ment as the Athanasian Creed provides, 
and the writings of the Fathers, and 
two thousand years of Christian think- 
ing about the Trinity, does not obscure 
the fact that our human minds are 
gingerly touching a mystery which 
sounds eternal depths. As we barely 
trace its shadowy outline, we do not 
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claim to have grasped the complete 
reality we so adventurously talk about. 
But we do rejoice that God has stenciled 
for us even this nebulous outline of His 
awesome life. In comparison with the 
abysmal ignorance about God exhibited 
by pagan minds, we Christians find that 
we have inherited an extremely precise 
knowledge of Him—rich mansions of 
supernatural truth whose doors He 
alone could unlock, and whose rooms 
He has graciously deigned to light. 

It is not the as yet undisclosed facets 
of this Divine Mystery of the Trinity 
which our Catholic minds ought to 
dwell upon, but the fabulous new truth 
gleaned in what has been revealed. Our 
attitude towards the revelation of 
supernatural truths should harmonize 
with that expressed by the Offertory 
Prayer of the Trinity Mass in words of 
praise and thanks: 

“Blessed be God the Father, and 
the Only-Begotten Son of God, and 
also the Holy Spirit; because He has 
shown His mercy towards us.” 

WE SHOULD WELCOME PARTIAL 

INSIGHT INTO DIVINE TRUTH 

To approach Divine Truth with the 
querulous complaint of a spoiled child 


is like demanding from the donor of a 
gift the receipt for its paid purchase. It 
is with such an ungracious attitude that 
the skeptical welcome divine disclosure 
of a mystery. 

When He presents us with truths be- 
yond our natural capacity to excogitate, 
and lines our souls with the faith to 
accept them, God is acting as donor to 


recipient. For this reason, we welcome 
from God, with a humble mind and 


with special gratitude, those truths 
which natural ingenuity could never 
discover for us, those supernatural 
truths of faith we call mysteries. We 
ask God’s benign assistance that we 
may so humbly handle these sacred 
mysteries on this clod of earth we call 
World, that we shall deserve the ex- 
hilarating contemplation of their full 
explanation in eternal light. 

But lest the anticipation of eternal 
joys dim the appreciation of present 
ones, we should content ourselves that 
we already have been called, while time 
still rolls, to know God and to love Him 
as God knows and’ loves Himself—that 
is, in the Unity of His Nature and the 
Trinity of His Persons. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
Altar of God 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Altars and _ sacrifice are 
inseparable. 

Introduction: The incongruity of altars in 
Protestant churches. 

I. The traditional use of the altar is for 
sacrifice. 

IT. The Mass as a sacrifice. 

Application: Our part in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


Two Boston priests passing through 
New York City slipped into an old 
church near Times Square to make a 
visit. Crossing a dusty vestibule they 


strode past the confessional and up the 
center aisle. Only when they moved 
into the well-upholstered pews and 
found no kneelers did they realize they 
were in a Protestant church. Every- 
thing else was liturgically correct. The 
stations of the cross, baptismal font, 
and votive lights were all in their usual 
places. These were sources of curi- 
osity. But the one object which held 
their attention longest, stood in the 
dim shadows at the head of the main 
aisle—an altar! 
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ALTAR AN ANOMALY IN A 
NON-CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The strangest thing for two priests 
to find in a Protestant chureh is an 
altar. Yet, in many churches of the 
larger Protestant sects we find altars— 
altars looking oddly out of place in 
religions where there is no sacrifice. 

An altar never used for a sacrifice is 
like a stage never used for a play, like 
a frame never enclosing a picture, like 
« home never sheltering a family and 
like a school with no pupils. 

From the time of Abraham men have 
built altars for one purpose, for sacri- 
fice—not merely as pedestals to display 
flowers, candles and_ statuary, not 
simply as shrines for offering prayers, 
not just for communion services. Al- 
tars are basically functional in design, 
stone tables on which chosen men offer 
immolate a victim to show God’s com- 
plete sway over all things, living or 
lifeless. 

During the first covenant binding 
God and men, the splendid temple at 
Jerusalem served as the official place of 
worship. Its many altars dripped daily 
with the bloody sacrifices of the Old 
Testament. At times the temple priests 
poured fine vintage wines out upon the 
large stone tables, symbolically pro- 
claiming God’s radical ownership of all 
still creatures. In harvest season, the 
people brought the first and choicest 
fruits tothe temple. The priests offered 
these gifts to God as fire consumed 
them, and in this way confessed divine 
power at work in the growth of the 
fields. But the supreme sacrifice of the 
Old Testament was the offering and 
destruction of life, the life of a dove, a 
lamb or a young calf—man’s way of 
proclaiming God’s complete dominion 
over human life. 

Since the destruction of the great 


temple at Jerusalem in A.D. 70, no 
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sacrifice has been offered by a Jewish 
priest upon a Jewish altar. The 
prophet Malachias had foretold that 
the right and power of sacrifice, 
formerly an exclusive privilege of the 
Jewish people, would pass from them 
to all nations. In proof of his assertion 
Malachias quoted this promise of God 
(Mal., i. 11): 


“From the rising of the sun even 
to the going down, My name is great 
among the gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered to My name a clean oblation.” 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


In every place in the world to-day, 
on sultry tropical islands of the Pacific, 
in sub-zero Alaska, on side streets and 
main streets in the jostling cities of 
America, and in quiet, pastoral villages 
high in the Swiss Alps, around the clock 
from one to twelve and around again, 
that promise of God is being fulfilled 
in the one clean oblation offered to His 
name, the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

As children, we learned by rote that 
the Mass is the renewal of the sacrifice 
of the cross in an unbloody manner. 
Having memorized that definition, none 
of us pretended to comprehend the 
It was not hard 
to remember that by the sacrifice of the 
cross Our Holy Redeemer spent His life 
in a nail-studded agony to save His 
weaker brothers from their own mis- 
chievous invention—sin. It is consol- 
ing to recall that in expending His life, 
our brother Christ made God and 


more 


Mass as a sacrifice. 


Heaven obtainable. — St. 
John talks of this work of divine love 


in to-day’s Epistle, reflecting: “In this 


once 


we have known the charity of God, be- 
cause He has laid down His life for us.” 
We have grasped the fact that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is one with the 
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Sacrifice of the Cross inasmuch as it is 
the same Christ, as priest, who still 
offers Himself to the Father as a human 
victim—a “sin offering’—in our place 
and in our behalf. And though the 
nails, the spear, the cross and the thorns 
are not present on the altar, Christ is, 
with the same love in His heart for us 
that would make Him go through three 
hours’ agony all over again. 

We know that the mystery of tran- 
substantiation takes place despite our 
very eyes, when by the words of the 
priest, “This is My Body” and “This is 
the chalice of My Blood,” the substance 
of the bread and the substance of the 
wine change by divine power into the 
substance of Christ’s Body and Blood. 


DYNAMIC CHARACTER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


But are we accustomed to think of 
Our Lord as being present in a mere 
statie condition? A lifeless sort of 
way? If we are, the dynamic action 
of the Sacrifice is escaping us. For 
during the Mass Christ is present on 
the altar. His glorified humanity in- 
tact, pleading, begging, interceding for 
us, just as He did on the cross. He 
again offers the wounds in His feet, 
His hands, His, head and His side as 
He implores: “Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” It 
is this ever-renewing intercession of 
Christ, Mediator between God and 
men, which makes the Mass the power- 
ful means of personal salvation that it 
is for each of us. It is this quiet ac- 
tivity of Christ during Mass which 
makes the Eucharistie Sacrifice the 
sublime act of worship that it is. 
Again, Our Lord in His human mind is 
adoring God, praying: “Our Father who 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.” 
As man He is thanking God for the 
blessings we men have received, and 
asking in His own magical name for the 


daily goods and graces we need, beg- 
ging once more: “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” As the new Adam, the 
new head of the race, He is pledging 
His and our total agreement to the 
divine plans: “Father, not My will but 
Thine be done.” 

Once a week we are called upon to 
adore God in the most sublime form 
worship has taken in the history of 
man’s relations with God. We give 
God the “Sacrifice” and “Clean Offer- 
ing” predicted by the prophet Mala- 
chias—the Sacrifice of the Mass. We 
worship God not according to our 
whims but according to His desire. We 
use the means He has so graciously pro- 
vided—the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Re- 
ligion has had but one indefectible 
form of worship, having had but one 
indefectible priest and victim—Jesus 
Christ. Through His agency we offer 
to God not merely incense, not just gold 
and sweet spices, not only hymns and 
preaching, but that which is ever pleas- 
ing in the Divine Father’s sight—the 
Sacred Humanity of His Divine Son 
and our human brother. 








WHAT ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN THE MASS ENTAILS 


In the Secret Prayer of to-day’s Mass 
we beg God that the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice we so frequently attend, may trans- 
form our earth-bound lives into some- 
thing heavenly. With the priest we 
silently say to Our Lord: 


“Let the oblation about to be of- 
fered to Thy holy name, O Lord, 
purify us and day by day change us 
to the living of the heavenly life.” 

We study the Mass and yet wonder. 
We estimate its uncounted riches of 
grace and marvel. We try to under- 
stand its dynamic action and barely 
scratch the surface of its mystery. 
Yet, knowing what we do know, that 
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the Mass is a corporate act of worship 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, Christ 
as Head living through us His members 
and we as members sharing His vital 
activities, we realize this much—that 
ach must participate in this corporate 
act according to his own réle. When 
John Smith attends Mass, he comes to 
offer himself with Christ—to offer his 
wounds, his cross, his thorns, his love, 
his life. Smith, at Mass, must try to 
reproduce “that same mind which is in 
Christ Jesus” in his own mind, sharing 
Christ’s thoughts on Calvary as far as 
he can know them. Smith, at Mass, 
must try to share his Divine Redeemer’s 
feelings of thanks, of sorrow for sins 
committed, and of self yielding to the 
Divine Will. Smith, at Mass, must try 
to weld his heart to Christ’s heart in 
love and desire for the Divine Father. 

What else is it that a priest saying 
Mass sees when he raises the chalice at 
the Consecration but the uplifted face 


of John Smith? It is not the counte- 
nance of his Divine Lord that he finds 
mirrored on the shining gold lip of the 
chalice but the miniature reflection of 
his entire congregation. As he elevates 
the cup containing the Blood of Christ, 
he at the same moment offers those up- 
lifted faces to God with it. While our 
reflection is mirrored on the outside of 
the chalice, our whole life should go 
within. What we need, then, when we 
offer Mass with the visible priest at 
the altar is an intentional union with 
the invisible Priest and Victim, a de- 
liberate uniting of our thoughts and 
longings with those of Our Lord as He 
offers His sacred Humanity, and to- 
gether with it all humanity, once and 
forever to God. When we unite our- 
selves to Christ in this way, the Mass 
rises to God as it should, as one vast 
aspiration of people, priest and Victim, 
as one mighty, melodious Gloria in 
excelsis Deo. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Sacred Heart 
Thirst 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Christ truly loved sinners, 
for whom He died. 
Introduction: Christ gied for those who 
would reject Him. 
I. Not everyone for whom He suffered has 
returned Our Lord’s love. 
II. This rejection did not turn God against 
sinners. 
Exhortation: Pray for the grace of re- 
pentance. 


You have heard many times of the 
victory of the cross—a victory over 
Satan, sin and death. But perhaps you 
never have heard before of the failure 
of the cross. That failure was rasped 
by the parched lips and swollen tongue 
of the dying Christ. As the last drop 
of His blood reluctantly departed from 
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His feverish body and His sacred heart 
laboriously beat, Jesus panted for the 
love of those who despise His love, and 
in a dry voice sighed: “TI thirst.” 

As He turned His head slowly, thorn- 
fully, to look upon majestic Jerusalem 
across the valley, standing high in its 
pride, there rose in His prophetic vision 
a thousand cities like Jerusalem, proud 
and self-reliant—each with ten times 
the number of Jerusalem’s inhabitants, 
who seemed to cry out: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, outside, outside!” 


LIKE JERUSALEM, OUR MODERN 
CITIES REJECT CHRIST’S APPEAL 


New York was there and Chicago. 
New Orleans and Philadelphia. Los 
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Angeles, -Washington and Detroit. 
They stand aloof, these mounds of steel 
and stone, indifferent and cynical, as 
He suffers on a hill outside their gates, 
exiled from factories, offices, politics, 
governments and schools. And the re- 
proach He once directed to Jerusalem 
a few days before His crucifixion, He 
just as truly puts to each of them: 

“New York, New York, how often 
would I have gathered your children 
together as a hen gathers her young 
under her wings, but you would not!”’ 
This poignant scene of a rejected 

Saviour still offering His love to sinners 
is a pointed lesson on the eager mercy 
of God and the presumptuous neglect 
of men. 

To say that Christ’s death would 
have no meaning if there were no sin- 
ners in the world, is to assert a truism. 
The theme of Christ’s love for sinners 
is so wellknown that we can repeat it 
only as a reminder. What sinner among 
us sinners could ever look thoughtfully 
at a crucifix and then deny Christ’s love 
for him? One earnest look and we feel 
like dropping to our knees echoing the 
words of St. John: “He has loved us 
and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood” (Apoc., 1.5). 

It is a sinner that speaks in the 
Introit of to-day’s Mass, a sinner wha 
likewise kneels and pleads: 

“Look Thou upon me, O Lord, and 
have merey on me; for I am alone 
and poor. See my abjection and my 
labor; and forgive me all my sins, O 
my God.” 


CHRIST IS CRUCIFIED EVEN 
BY IIIS PROFESSED FRIENDS 


But we do not always look at the 
crucifix so thoughtfully, so contritely. 
In our vacillation, our indifference and 
cynicism, we sometimes take the hands 
of Christ that bend to absolve and 
gently caress, and we pin them back 


against the cross, our ingratitude sub- 

stituting for nails, as we repeat in our 

generation and in our houses the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy of Zacharias: 

‘And they shall say to Him: ‘What 

are these wounds in the midst of Thy 

Hands?’ And He shall say: ‘With 

these was I wounded in the house 

of them that loved Me’ ” (Zach., xiii. 

6, 7). 

The failure of the cross can be found 
here in our own city and in our citizenry, 
as well as in Jerusalem and among its 
inhabitants. As He gazed from the 
height of the cross across the genera- 
tions of sinners for whom He died, 
Christ saw here in our courtrooms other 
Pilates who have washed their hands of 
Him, just as vividly as He saw other 
Cyrenians who walk shoulder to shoul- 
der with Him, sharing the weight of 
the Just One’s cross, and again He 
sighs: “I thirst for Pilate.” 

His eyes traversed the vast seas from 
Judea to America, to find in our homes 
other Herods who, in luxury, have lost 
all taste for the supernatural, as well as 
other Nicodemuses who have not, and 
He sighs: “I thirst for Herod.” 

The blasphemous despair of the bad 
thief mutters in the long corridors of 
our prisons and reformatories, side by 
side with the contrition and hope of 
Dismas, and Christ, dying, moans: “I 
thirst for the bad.” 

Among our businessmen He finds 
other Judases who in their petty covet- 
ousness are losing the pearl of great 
price, just as He discovers other St. 
Matthews who are not, and raising 
blood-stained eyes to heaven He pleads: 
“1 thirst for Judas.” 

Like the dying G.I. who foresees his 
sacrifice and victory gambled away in 
the shuffle of the diplomats’ table, Our 
Saviour dying tasted the failure of vic- 
tory misspent as He searched out every 
generation of men, glimpsing the Pilates, 
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the Herods and the Judases who spurn 
His love and despise His sacrifice. The 
feverish thirst born of His love for all 
sinners has repeatedly been quenched 
by gall, because not all for whom He 
agonized freely embrace Him. 


CHRIST’S PASSIONATE LOVE 
FOR ALL SINNERS 


The remarkable Gospel of the Good 
Shepherd which we read to-day should 
impress us with Christ’s passionate love 
for sinners. There is nothing so ob- 
noxious to a man floundering in sin as 
moral rectitude. He flees the “just” 
man with as much abhorrence as the 
“Just” man flees him. Such a barrier of 
unalleviated moral correctness sepa- 
rated Pharisee and publican in Our 
Lord’s day and caused the Pharisees 
to complain of Christ: “This Man re- 
ceives sinners and eats with them.” 

Compassion for sinners is still not 
common. ° But Christ’s justice was 
never a barrier. His holiness was mag- 
netic because it stemmed from a thirst- 
ing charity for all men. And so we 
find that the publicans and sinners, in- 
stead of being repelled, “drew near to 
Jesus,” just as though they were fright- 
ened, scampering chicks drawing close 
under the warmth of a protecting wing. 

How badly God wants us sinners 
when He will leave ninety-nine saints 
tc search us out! How deeply He loves 
us sinners when He works arduously 
and seeks diligently until He finds us! 
In the eyes of the pharisaically just 
we may not be reputed even “respect- 
able.” But are we so worthless when 
the Angels of God have a‘party if but 
one of us does penance? 

There was nothing hateful in Christ’s 
dying eyes but sin, which robbed Him 
of brothers and sisters for whom He 
pained. Yet, the Good Shepherd loves 
the sinner with a careful anxiety. Not 
that He loves the evil will in him. For 
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those who do not sin grievously or often, 
in themselves are far more lovable to 
God than those who do. But Christ 
leves sinners because they are human 
likenesses of His Divine Father and 
blood-and-bone brothers made doubly 
precious by His own death for them. 
Like the father of the prodigal, He longs 
for their return. Beeause His human 
mind knows where our happiness waits, 
the thirst of Christ’s insatiable love 
reaches out for the agnostic as well as 
for the believer; it seeks the woman 
taken in adultery as it seeks the Virgin 
Mary. 

A GREAT POET DESCRIBES THE 

DIVINE THIRST FOR SOULS 

It is a divine thirst that stretches 
forth in the night and troubles a con- 
science in a sinful embrace; it is a divine 
thirst that makes uneasy and vapid 
the thief’s spending spree; a divine 
thirst that shakes the stiff legs and 
starched neck of the proud man and 
bends him low in prayer. It is a divine 
thirst that followed a sinning poet 
“down the nights and down the days ... 
down the arches of the years ... down 
the labyrinthine ways of his mind.” 
Having finally wooed this sinner back, 
God’s love gently rebuked him thus: 


Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou 
art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ig- 
noble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did 
but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it 
in My arms. . 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home: 
tise, clasp My hand, and come! 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who 
dravest Me! 
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Am I one desperately in need of 
Christ’s love, just as desperately fleeing 
it as the poet Francis Thompson? Am 
I gambling away the sacrifice of the 
cross and neglecting Christ’s patient 
concern for me? Am I making His 
death, as far as my life goes, a failure? 


Repentant love is doubly grateful. 
It has a sanctifying power that turns 
Magdalens into virgins, Augustines into 
confessors, and Mertons into Trappist 
monks. It is a grace to pray hard for. 
It is a joy to the Angels. It is a love 
to thirst after. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Hope Is a Virtue 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Hope is a virtue to be ex- 
ercised, especially in time of stress. 
Introduction: Story of a man who learned 
to hope. 
I. Adversities on a personal and national 
scale call for the reawakening of hope. 
IIT. What hope is and what tt is not. 
III. A lesson from St. Vincent de Paul in 
regard to the practice of this virtue. 
Exhortation: For a tranquil future, learn to 
exercise the virtue of hope. 


A young man in his late twenties, 
gaunt, wearing dark glasses, with skin 
tightly drawn over a long, lean jaw, 
hands in pocket, shuffled up to a Roman 
collar on a busy city street early one 
morning, and in a thin, strained voice 
nervously asked: “Got a minute, 
Father? Join me in a cup of coffee? 
I'd like to talk to a priest.” 

The priest, already reaching for a 
handout, declined the invitation to cof- 
fee and suggested a walk. After five 
minutes of concrete pavement produced 
nothing but silence, he was beginning 
to wonder if there were really some- 
thing to be talked about when his com- 
nanion suddenly blurted out in ellipti- 
val speech: “Can’t find myself, Father. 
Had an accident two years ago. You 
may have read about it in the papers. 
I was sweeping up in the office of a gas 
station where I work. The oil fumes 
caused a flash fire. I was barely alive 
when dragged out. For two years I’ve 


been in and out of hospitals for plastic 
surgery.” 

Then abruptly pulling his hands from 
his pockets, he held them before the 
priest, saying: “Look at these.” The 
man’s fingers, both short and long, were 
twisted and swollen at the joints. 
Bleached spots of flesh speckled the 
palms. 

With a furtive glance at the passers- 
by, the stranger continued: “I feel so 
self-conscious about these. But I guess 
I’m lucky to have the use of them.” 
Pointing to an index finger with a 
severely swollen joint, he added: “See 
this finger—just operated on. For two 
years it’s been completely stiff and use- 
less. But the doctor says I’ll have per- 
feet use of it soon. See, I can bend 
it a little already.” Slowly he made an 
are with the reluctant index. 





HOPE URGES US TO PUT 

OUR HANDS IN CHRIST’S 

“I’m not much for believing in 
dreams, Father. But ever since this 
accident happened, religion has played 
a big part in my dreams. One night I 
dreamt about Our Lord. It seemed real. 
He showed me His own nail-pierced 
hands. Mine were still in bandages 
from the fire. I never expected to use 
them again. Our Lord took both my 
hands in His, looked in my eyes, smiled 
and said: ‘Put your hands in Mine and 
they will be all right.’ ” 
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That is what the liturgy of to-day’s 
Mass asks us to do: “Put our hands in 
Christ’s,” assuring us that, if we do, 
we “will be all right.” In the Introit 
the Psalmist sings out confidently: 


“The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation: whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the protector of my life: of 
whom shall I be afraid? My enemies 
that trouble me have themselves been 
weakened and have fallen. If armies 
in camp should stand together against 
me, my heart shall not fear.” 

When our nervous minds constantly 
are forced to attend to the world’s evils 
splashed daily across the black head- 
lines of newspapers; when the triumph 
of goodness and justice seems scarcely 
attainable; when to international ten- 
sion we find added national scandals 
and local crimes, our own 
weakness and petty vices, then we have 
sore need for the lesson of to-day’s 
liturgy—an instruction in the forgotten 
virtue of hope. 


miserable 


HOPE IS THE BULWARK OF 
FAITH AND CHARITY 


Hope is that bulwark of faith and 
charity which enables us to desire God 
as our optimum good and confidently 
expect eternal bliss. In doing so, it 
turns us from the discouraging jumble 
of a patchwork world of good and evil 
to the steadfast goodness, justice, hap- 
piness and love of an eternal paradise. 

St. Paul, clever psychologist as well 
as zealous Apostle, advises us to take 
our minds from evil, which at its worst 
is always temporary, to contemplate 
the good which at its least is eternal. 
He puts it this way: 


“Therefore, if you have risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is seated at the right 
hand of God. Mind the things that 
are above, not the things that are on 
the earth” (Col., ili. 1, 2). 
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To follow St. Paul’s advice is to ex- 
ercise the supernatural habit of hope, 
which we may define as “the theologi- 
cal virtue that makes us desire God as 
our highest good, and expect with a 
firm confidence eternal bliss and the 
means of attaining it because of God’s 
goodness and power” (A. Tanquerey, 
“The Spiritual Life,” §1192). 

Hope is not just a feeling, an optimis- 
tic frame of mind to be worn on the 
holidays of life like new shoes, and 
stowed away on gloomy Mondays to 
gather dust for the rest of the week. 
Even a pagan living on the natural 
street level of life can show optimism. 
But only a man boosted to the super- 
natural air lanes of life by sanctifying 
grace can practise the infused theologi- 
cal virtue of hope. When God sancti- 
fies our souls by grace, He at the same 
time enhances them with the mighty 
trinity of virtues which are the operat- 
ing principles of all our dealings with 
Him—the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. 

Faith knows God, charity loves God, 
hope expects God. As faith is the echo 
in our minds of Divine Truth and as 
charity is the echo in our hearts of 
Divine Love, so hope is the echo in our 
souls of Divine Mercy. 


HOPE ASSURES US OF ALL 

NEEDED SUPERNATURAL HELPS 

By exercising the virtue of hope we 
‘an reach out into our future, and with 
full confidence expect all those super- 
natural helps we shall need to rout 
temptation, to side-step sin, and to 
amass sanctity. Hope smilingly as- 
sures us that, if we are trying hard té 
live our faith, then we need not fear 
that an absolving hand will ever be 
lacking our contrition, that the prayers 
wanted for the difficulty faced will ever 
fail our lips, or that an angelic guardian 
ever will desert our side. Only a 
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Catholic who has neglected to summon 
the virtue of hope faces a dead end 
where there is nothing but a detour, 
and stops dead in the tracks of sin 
rather than take a right turn to the 
rough road of penance. 

Sacred Scripture, the tongue of the 
Holy Spirit, urges us to flex the virtue 
of hope by putting an uncertain future 
in God’s hands when the going gets 
tough. The Book of Ecelesiastieus (ii. 
11-13) draws these words from God’s 
lips: 

“My children, behold the genera- 
tions of men and know that no one 
has hoped in the Lord and has been 
confounded. For who has contin- 
ued in His commandment and has 
been forsaken? Or who has called 
upon Him, and He despised him? 
For God is compassionate and merci- 
ful, and will forgive sins in the day 
of tribulation.” 

It is the hope in us that looks into 
our future, and with smiling confidence 
expects all those natural things that we 
shall want for our salvation and per- 
fection. Hope keeps telling us that no 
man has to turn to crime to solve an 
economic problem. No husband and 
wife need turn to sin for the sake of a 
budget. Hope promises that within 
the providence of God there always will 
be a sinless solution to any real prob- 
lem that we face. 

Hope differs from mere escapism by 
the fact that, when it turns its attention 
away from the evils of life to study 
eternal good, it does so only temporarily 
as a necessary means to a proportioned 
perspective. It is only by turning our 
eyes to eternal good, now and then, that 
we gain the courage and perseverance 
to battle and conquer temporary evil. 
Hope is important, therefore, in winning 
over adversity. 


HOPE OFFERS A UNIQUE WAY OF 
MEETING UNAVOIDABLE EVILS 


It has a unique way of meeting un- 
avoidable evils. It discovers in sorrow, 
in loss, in pain and in death the will of 
God and turns the balance sheet of life 
upside down by converting liabilities 
into assets. 

St. Vincent de Paul practically be- 
came a chum of trouble. He worked 
against it every day in the disease, the 
poverty and the heartbreak of the slums 
of Paris. Yet, few have defeated ad- 
versity so triumphantly. His secret was 
simple. From unavoidable loss he 
gained profit and not calamity, once 
remarking: “All that God does He does 
for the best; and therefore we must 
hope that this loss, since it comes from 
God, will be profitable to us” (May- 
nard, “Life and Doctrine,” p. 10). 

Hope lifts us above the tree-tops of 
our personal weaknesses, places us on 
a high fire tower over the woods of 
physical handicaps and moral ones, 
handing us binocular sight to see be- 
yond our moral miseries to the un- 
stinting mercy of God, moving us to be 
patient with them as God is patient. 
St. Vincent de Paul finds in all such 
shortcomings no reason for gloom but 
new cause for professing fresh confi- 
dence in God. He reproves our tend- 
ency to morbid introspection in these 
words: “You point out to me your 
miseries. Alas, and who is there that is 
not full of them! The only thing is to 
know them and to love the humiliation 
arising from them, as you do, without 
stopping except to lay the strong foun- 
dation of confidence in God” (Maynard, 
op. cit., pp. 10-11). 


HOPE THE MOST NEGLECTED OF 
THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


Together with sanctifying grace, God 
has placed three sparkling virtues in 
our souls—faith, hope and charity. 
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And the most neglected of these is hope. 
Pray fervently and frequently that you 
may learn to exercise the virtue of hope, 
the true echo in us of God’s mercy. 
For if you learn well, the shadows of 
life will only be contrast for the sun 
and you will bask in the knowledge 
that, as long as you are trying to love 
God, you have every right to expect 
Him, the means to Him, and the eter- 


nal joy that He brings. 
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In those yet unknown days of your 
future, when life seems a blind man’s 
pit and you the blind man, you will 
draw courage from hope, a courage not 
born of your own weak strength but 
borrowed from your knowledge of God’s 
strength and His eagerness to help you. 

In all such trying days, quickened by 
hope, you will know enough to kneel 
closer to Christ, murmuring: “Lord, 
I’m putting my hands in Yours to-day. 
Lead me, please.” 


























Science, Health, and Safety 
in the Elementary School 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., L.L.D. 


A GROWING awareness on the part 
of school administrators of the impor- 
tance of science in the elementary school 
has forced this subject into the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. In the State of 
New York the Council of Catholic 
School Superintendents has prepared a 
tentative course of study in science, 
health, and safety for the elementary 
schools of all New York dioceses. This 
course of study is now complete for 
grades one through eight. These eight 
courses of study are built upon the sci- 
ence and health education program in 
the elementary curriculum, “Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living” 
(Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University of America Press). 
The aim of the courses is to provide a 
detailed instructional program as a 
means of achieving the necessary un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and habits for 
Christian living in a suciety becoming 
more and more influenced by scientific 
research and inventions. In the Intro- 
duction we learn that each course forms 
a part of a unified whole, taking into 
consideration the child at each level 
and the continuity of his development 
from the first to the last year of the 
elementary school. 


CURRICULUM MUST CONSIDER 
CHILD’S BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 


The members of the New York Cur- 
riculum Committee state their premise: 
the curriculum must consider the child 


in all his relationships. These basic re- 
lationships—to God and the Church, to 
fellow-men, and to nature—call for pro- 
portionate consideration in every sub- 
ject. Religion stresses his relationship 
to God; social studies, his relationship 
to fellow-men; science, dealing with 
general truths pertaining to the physical 
world, highlights the child’s relation- 
ship to nature. With his innate inter- 
est in the objects and phenomena of 
nature, the child has a consuming desire 
to know the nature of things, the reason 
for their being, and the secrets of their 
activity. His preschool experience has 
made him familiar with many elemen- 
tary things in the field of science, and it 
becomes the function of science as a 
school subject to supplement this in- 
choate knowledge gleaned at home, in 
the neighborhood, and in the commu- 
nity. 

The Committee gives greatest em- 
phasis to the fact that science properly 
taught contributes directly to the child’s 
development by giving him Christ-like 
understandings, attitudes, and habits 
concerning nature. His réle as a ra- 
tional being, the only rational being in 
the world God created, demands that 
he have a basic understanding of the 
material world in which he lives and of 
the laws that govern nature. “Igno- 
‘ance on this score renders him less ef- 
fective in the service of God and pre- 
vents his using the discoveries of science 
for his own improvement. The more 
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the child studies the visible work of 
God’s hand, the deeper he penetrates 
into the invisible infinity of the Crea- 
tor.” 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE 
TO CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT 


Added to these primary considera- 
tions is the fact that science contributes 
to the five goals of child development: 
physical fitness; economic competency ; 
moral and spiritual perfection; social 
responsibility; cultural development. 
The specifications of these courses of 
study guide the teacher in achieving 
these goals. Science and its related 
subjects must have as their purpose in 
the school curriculum to promote the 
preservation of health, to facilitate the 
making of a living, and to make an 
appreciable contribution to the diffu- 
sion of culture. The smooth function- 
ing of the physical organism paves the 
way to moral perfection, and we know 
it is difficult to have a sound mind in the 
absence of a sound body. These courses 
show that science offers a splendid 
medium through which to teach effec- 
tively the Christian social principles. 
The child, learning the wonders of sci- 
ence, comes to realize the wisdom and 
power of God through His visible crea- 
tion. For, in the words of St. Paul, 
“the invisible things of Him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 
made, His eternal power also and di- 
vinity” (Rom., i. 20). He sees that 
there can be no conflict between true 
science and religion, for both teach 
truth; he understands that the facts 


and laws that man is discovering 
through science have always been 


known to God who made them. 

The New York courses achieve their 
objective of incorporating all necessary 
elements in a unified program that en- 
riches the teaching of science, health, 
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and safety. These courses have been 
set up under five headings: content, 
Christian social living principles and 
virtues, learning activities, teacher ma- 
terials, pupil materials. Each unit of 
the successive courses is developed un- 
der these five headings. This course 
structure provides a means of empha- 
sizing relationship to nature as well as 
teaching facts in science, health, and 
safety. Under the heading of content 
is placed the required material for each 
grade. The remaining four headings 
offer means and materials for develop- 
ing the points specified under content. 
The unit divisions vary in length, and 
each successive unit builds upon those 
that have preceded. All units are cor- 
related with the religion program of the 
grade. The second heading presents 
suggested means of relating subject- 
matter to the principles of Christian liv- 
ing and the Christian virtues. These 
principles center in certain basic as- 
sumptions: the dependence of all men 
upon God; the dignity of every human 
person, his rights and duties; the social 
nature of man and the material and 
spiritual interdependence of all men; 
the sacredness of the family; the dig- 
nity of the worker and his work, his 
rights and duties; the obligation of all 
men to use and share the earth’s re- 
sources justly and to share non-mate- 
rial goods with one another; the obli- 
gations of justice and charity between 
individuals and nations; the unity of all 
men in origin, in nature, in calling. 
“The virtues stressed in this column 
may be summed up in justice and 
charity. These virtues are intro- 
duced, together with the principles, only 
as the content allows, with obvious re- 
lation to what is being taught. Those 
suggested might well be replaced by 
others, which in the mind of the teacher 
are more pertinent to the problems of 
her class.” 
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TEACHER MUST SELECT THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE ACTIVITIES 


The authors of the courses remind 
the teacher that the learning activities 
they have chosen need not all be used. 
The teacher is to select those that can 
be most effectively used in given cir- 
cumstances. She may add others if 
they suit her purpose. The general pur- 
pose is to give the pupil the mastery of 
certain skills at each level and to put 
him into possession of a meaningful 
vocabulary. Skill in correlation will 
make use of activities that seem to be- 
long as well in the English, music, art, 
or other periods of the school day. If 
these activities serve to build under- 
standings related to science and health, 
there is no reason why they may not be 
used to that end. A treasury of back- 
ground material is of the greatest im- 
portance to the teacher, and its values 
should be imparted to the child as the 
occasion demands. The teacher must 
be well enough equipped to give an 
over-all view of the material of each 
successive unit before the child is asked 
to turn to the text. The sources from 
which the teacher must draw are source 
books of various kinds, articles from 
magazines and encyclopedias, audio- 
visual aids, and inexpensive apparatus 
for performing simple experiments. 
The pupil has a rich source of back- 
ground material in the local environ- 
ment. 

The authors call this local environ- 
ment the child’s own laboratory. The 
teacher does well to encourage pupils to 
bring to the classroom such materials 
as specimens from nature, home-made 
science equipment, and apposite clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines. 
A hobby is a great stimulus to the 
young scientist, and audio-visual aids 
often help him to clarify his scientific 
concepts. 
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SELECTED THEME PRESENTED 
TO EACH GRADE 


A selected theme is presented to each 
grade. Appropriate activities, first in 
science and later in health and safety, 
demonstrate the theme simply, but to 
the satisfaction of the child. Thus, in 
the first grade we have as our theme, 
“God’s Providence and love revealed 
in the study of works of creation,” and 
the activities center on the study of liv- 
ing and non-living creatures and the 
weather, and in the establishing of 
health and safety habits at home and 
in the school. The second grade takes 
up the theme, “All nature follows God’s 
law,” and derives its truth from a fur- 
ther study of the weather; of earth, sun, 
moon, and stars; of plants and animals 
and things that move. An understand- 
ing of health and safety habits at home, 
in school, and in the neighborhood helps 
to fix the truth of the theme in the mind 
of the child. Step by step the child ad- 
vances in his understanding of scientific 
facts and phenomena, and in the eighth 
grade he perceives the truth of the 
theme, “How science helps man to share 
God’s gifts in our interdependent 
world.” The topics selected for special 
study in the eighth grade are weather 
and climate; conservation; heat, light, 
and electricity; machines. In the field 
of health the eighth-grade pupil studies 
nutrition, and in the field of safety he 
gives particular attention to safety in 
industry. 

Throughout the curriculum, as we 
have stated, proportionate considera- 
tion is given to the child’s basic rela- 
tionships—to God and the Church, to 
fellow-men, and to nature. The child 
in the first grade, while developing the 
simple abilities that are within his 
power, learns much about his basic re- 
lationships. Thus, while he is devel- 
oping the ability to realize that air is 




















THIS BUILDING FUND 
CAMPAIGN RETURNED 
NEAR A QUARTER 
MILLION DOLLARS 


ST. JOSEPH'S CHURCH 


MAUMEE. OHIO 


February 16, 1952 


Mr. Harry Newcombe 
206 Donaldson Avenue 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Newcombe, 


Now that our eminently successful Building Fund Appeal has come to 
an end and I am in a position to look back and evaluate its various phases 
and results, I want to tell you how pleased I am with the splendid work you 
did in directing this appeal 


Something which I can see more « learly now and whichI greatly 
appreciate is the fact that shortly after you started, the work became a 
project of the laymen under your direction. Gradually the laymen cle: 
saw the problem, understood what had to be done to meet it and ther 
truly marvelous spirit went out and got splendid results Your plan 
appealed to the men and they accomplished results which in the beginning 
they never thought were' possible. 


A feature of the Building Fund Appeal in our parish, and I sresume it 
would be true in any parish, is that about halfway through the campaign a 
very definite spiritual turn came over the minds of the men and the people 
It was quite an inspiration to me to see how, on all sides, our workers and 
our people were thinking in terms-of sacrifice and their duty to God, and 
less in terms of how much it would cost them Last Sunday I told our 
people I was firmly convinced that our Building Fund Appeal, in many 
respects, would do more spiritually for the parish than a Mission. If I 
would be asked by any pastor who might be hesitant about your type of 
financial appeal, I certainly would tell him that from the spiritual side 
alone it would be most valuable. The excellent-financial results follow 
the spiritual results, --- the reawakening of the faith and the spirit of 
sacrifice among our Catholic people 


Once again, my most sincere thanks and appreciation for a 
successful campaign, and God's blessings on your work 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


AZ f 


R&S A. J.Gallagher, Pastor 


If you are Considering an Appeal For Money For a New Church, School, 
Convent, or Debt Reduction, We will be Pleased to Arrange a PRELIMI- 
NARY CONSULTATION WITHOUT COST orXOBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


HARRY J. NEWCOMBE & ASSOCIATES 


“Fund Raising Guidance . . . Exclusively For Catholic Projects” 
206 DONALDSON AVENUE RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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necessary for our living, is becoming 
acquainted with some domestic and 
wild animals, and is noting the chang- 
ing beauty of the sunset, he comes 
easily under the guidance of the teacher 
to realize our complete dependence 
upon God, to understand that all lower 
creatures were made for the use of man, 
and to see in the works of nature the 
beauty of God. In health and safety 
ne holds before himself the objective 
of forming regular habits of eating only 
wholesome food and habits of safety 
in play or in crossing the street. In the 
forming of these habits he realizes that 
we are always under God’s protection, 
learns to codperate with his teacher, 
the doctor, and the school patrol boys, 
and begins to understand the impor- 
tance of outdoor activities for health 
and growth. 


EXPANDING OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
SUCCESSIVE GRADES 


In the second grade he develops abili- 
ties of a little higher order; he learns 
that weather changes help us in many 
ways, that the earth is so fitted that 
people can find a home almost any- 
where, and he learns how plants live 
and grow. His teacher leads him to 
thank God for our earth and all of His 
gifts of nature, to realize how much the 
farmer depends upon weather condi- 
tions, and to learn how plants and ani- 
mals depend upon one another in the 
balance of nature. The second-grade 
pupil advances in ability to take care of 
his body in order to keep well, and he 
realizes better than he did in the first 
crade the necessity for safety in work- 
ing, playing, and travelling. His 
teacher brings him to understand that 
God places an obligation upon him to 
vare for his body, that love of neighbor 
requires him to safeguard the health 
and safety of others, and that he has 
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definite need of the gifts that nature 
lavishes upon him so bountifully. 

The expanding objectives for science, 
health, and safety find the pupil in the 
eighth grade at a point where he can 
understand the need for conservation 
of natural resources, and something of 
the balance God has created in nature. 
He now senses more sharply his obliga- 
tion to master skills necessary for the 
safety of oneself and others, and he has 
even performed experiments which en- 
able him to grasp how man has put the 
forces of nature to work for him. He 
has advanced far enough to realize that 
no truths of science can be in conflict 
with those of religion, since God is the 
author of all truth; he understands that 
discoveries and inventions must always 
be used for the welfare of the people; 
and he has learned how man puts the 
forces of nature to work for him and 
harnesses many kinds of power to help 
him work with the aid of machines. In 
the field of health the eighth-grade 
pupil has established habits of pru- 
dence and temperance in the use of food 
and drink and in his activities at work 
and play. His body is an instrument in 
giving glory to God and carrying out 
His plan for us. Love of neighbor im- 
pels him to assume a certain measure of 
responsibility for the health and safety 
of others. As a good citizen, he codper- 
ates with local health agencies and 
carefully observes all laws and regula- 
tions in regard to communicable dis- 
eases. The gifts of nature are not to 
be squandered, and he is now mature 
enough to realize the necessity of obey- 
ing nature’s laws for safe and healthy 
living. 


SAMPLING OF THE UNITS 
OFFERED IN EACH COURSE 


It is difficult to give a comprehensive 
view of these eight successive courses of 
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study through the selection of a few of 
the many abilities that the courses seek 
to develop or through the listing of in- 
stances that illustrate the pupil’s basic 
relationships with his God, his fellow- 
men, and nature. The teacher of sci- 
ence will better understand the advanc- 
ing maturity of the courses through a 
sampling of the units offered in each 
course. The introductory unit in grade 
one is concerned with the pupil’s 
“Learning about creatures that do not 
live.” In this unit the very young pu- 
pil is taught in simple language about 
the different kinds of creatures that 
God made: those that live and those 
that do not live, those non-living crea- 
tures that help living creatures, and 
some creatures that are found in the 
sky. The example of a non-living 
creature is a rock, and the child is told 
about certain qualities of a rock with 
which he is acquainted through his ex- 
perience. Air is an example of a non- 
living creature that helps living crea- 
tures, and here again very little of what 
he is told about air is outside the do- 
main of his own experience. The sun 
and the moon are examples of the 
creatures that are found in the sky. 
The child himself has found them there, 
and now he is told facts about them that 
he has perhaps noted. The learning 
activities that accompany the develop- 
ment of this unit give the child a more 
intimate appreciation of the beauty and 
the glory of God’s handiwork, and teach 
him to acknowledge God’s Providence, 
to be grateful to God, and to thank 
Him for His gifts. 

In the first unit of the second grade 
the child learns more about a topic that 
was introduced in the latter part of the 
first grade. This introductory unit, 
“Learning more about the weather,” 
tells of God providing weather changes 
for our good but sometimes permitting 
weather changes that are harmful. The 
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child is told of wind and rain, snow and 
ice, and how they help us. Later he is 
told of storms, excessive winds, danger- 
ous fogs, and hazardous ice. The pupil 
develops an appreciation of God’s wis- 
dom and power, and begins to realize 
his dependence on Him for protection 
against the elements of nature. He 
gathers that it is simple wisdom to pro- 
tect himself against the forces of na- 
ture when they become his enemies 
rather than his friends. 

In the third grade, “Learning about 
the earth we live on” is the first unit. 
In the subdivisions of this unit the 
child learns that the earth is but a 
small part of the universe created by 
God, that this small earth of ours has 
many land and water forms, many 
changes in its surface, and is subject to 
harmful changes at the hand of man. 
The vastness of the universe impresses 
the childish mind, as it never fails to 
impress the mind of a thinking adult. 
Our sun, moon, earth, and stars seem 
very small amid the vastness of the 
universe. We are in great debt to the 
sun which sends light and heat to the 
earth. The child begins to understand 
why we would have no food without 
sunlight; why people, plants, and ani- 
mals alike need the light and warmth 
of the sun to keep them healthy. When 
sunlight is broken up by pieces of glass, 
we see many beautiful colors, and we 
see therein a reflection of the infinite 
beauty of God the Creator. The many 
land and water forms are subject to 
change from the action of wind and 
water, and people may change these 
forms to better serve the needs of man. 
It is possible for man to change the 
forms in a harmful manner, but even 
the child can understand the benefits 
resulting from planting trees, shrubs, 
and grass in such a way as to prevent 
floods and soil erosion. Perhaps his 
own playground is in need of some pro- 
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tection The learning 
activities increase the child’s sense of 
his dependence upon God for protec- 
tion against the powers of nature, his 
sense of appreciation for the work done 
by others to improve our way of living, 
his admiration for the majesty of God 
reflected in nature, and gratitude to 
God for the wonderful gifts of nature. 


against erosion. 


APPRECIATION OF GOD’S 
WISDOM, POWER AND BOUNTY 


The initial unit of the fourth-grade 
course, “The earth on which we live,” 
assumes that the pupil is now able to 
read independently and will be able to 
make use of the pupil materials offered 
to him. The unit is divided into six 
parts and speaks of the earth as a part 
of the universe which God has created 
for him. Among the topics treated are 
the rotation and the revolution of the 
earth, the influence of climate and land 
forms on life, and the force of gravity. 
When the pupil learns that the earth is 
the only planet of the universe on which 
man could live, he is filled with grati- 
tude to God for His goodness. The 
learning activities call upon the pupil 
to make simple drawings, pictures, and 
clay models, and to color the land and 
water areas on an outline map. From 
his study of the planets he gains some 
appreciation of the wisdom and power 
of God, and his faith is deepened by a 
study of the wonders and order in na- 
ture. 

“How the surface changes of the 
earth are part of God’s law for nature” 
is the title of the opening unit in the 
fifth grade. Here the pupil learns how 
the surface of the earth changes through 
eroding forces and through organic 
matter in the soil. Among the natural 
forces which change the earth’s surface 
are voleanic action and the movement 
of water over the land. As a result of 
these forces, mountains are formed and 
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once tropical lands were changed into 
regions of ice and snow. God is the 
God of nature, and He uses nature as 
His instrument in the ruling of His 
universe. Under learning activities, the 
pupil is instructed to visit a museum to 
observe fossils, and to make a report 
to the class about some of the forces 
which cause erosion and glaciers. 

In grade six the pupil learns first 
about “The earth and its place in the 
He studies the stars, the 
constellations 


universe.” 
solar system, meteors, 
and comets, and the earth’s only satel- 
lite, the moon. The study of the mar- 
vellous works in the heavens cannot 
fail to elevate the pupil’s thoughts to 
the Creator and give him an apprecia- 
tion of God’s power and greatness in 
creating such a vast universe. The 
first of the learning activities calls for 
the reading of the first verse of the 
Bible and the story of the creation of 
the earth. A second recommended 
reading in Holy Scripture is Psalm 
exxxv wherein the psalmist tells us that 
God is to be praised for His wonderful 
works. The pupil is advised to visit 
a planetarium and use a telescope in 
If he per- 
severes in finding out how to make a 


viewing the heavenly bodies. 


telescope, he will retain his interest in 
the wonders of the skies. 


GOD’S NATURAL LAWS THE BASIS 
OF SCRIPTURE STUDIES 


The seventh- and the eighth-grade 
courses offer a challenge to the budding 
scientist with opening units on “Scien- 
tists and their work” and “Looking at 
science in to-day’s world.” The 
wonders of to-day’s science are but 
truths known to God from all etérnity, 
and the student who learns of them has 
further proof of God’s immensity. The 
knowledge of natural laws that govern 
God’s creatures is a necessary guide 


in scientific study. The Christian stu- 
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dent does not disdain to use scientific 
procedure. He pursues problems inde- 
pendently by observation and experi- 
mentation, and he thanks God for the 
gift of intellect enabling man to dis- 
cover scientific truths. The New York 
course strives to impart the scientific 
attitude to the grade-school pupil. 
When this pupil reaches the eighth 
grade, he is shown in the first unit of 
the course how a study of science re- 
veals ways and means of using God’s 
gifts, helps man to fulfill his eternal 


destiny, and challenges him to use 
God’s gifts wisely and justly in a chang- 
ing world. His appreciation of the 
gifts of God as revealed in nature is the 
greater because of his scientific study 
of those gifts. 

We have but sampled the riches of 
the New York course in science, health, 
and safety. Teachers who desire fur- 
ther information may write to the chair- 
man of the curriculum committee.! 


*New York State Curriculum Committee, 
257 East Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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a divorced man. 
tion of the irrevocable doctrine of the Church on marriage. 
The story is related so casually that it is inoffensive and 
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Questions ANsWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Vocational Interference? 


Question: Johnny, fourteen, tells his 
pastor he wants to become a diocesan 
priest. The pastor virtually forces him 
to join a Religious Order. Bill, four- 
teen, wants to go to a minor seminary 
of a Religious Congregation. His pas- 
tor tells him he should go to the dioc- 
esan seminary. Both boys had given 
this question a long consideration, and 
received encouragement from their par- 
ents. What is to be said of the attitude 
of their pastors? 

WONDERING PRIEST? 


Answer: It is the right and duty of 
the pastor to talk to a boy thinking of 
becoming a priest and find out the atti- 
tude that he has towards what seems to 
be his choice. It is one thing for a priest 
to give disinterested advice and another 
thing to become a vocational tout. A 
waggish gentleman of the cloth once 
referred to touting priests or touting 
Religious women as “trappists, male or 
female.” Wise parents do not try to 
talk their grown children maritally en- 
gaged out of their choice of a life’s 
partner unless this choice be really a 
foolish and compromising one. A great 
seventeenth-century Saint, founder of a 
Religious Institute, would always pro- 
pose all other Institutes before his own 
when he was consulted by a young man 
thinking of becoming a Religious priest. 
This kind of unselfishness in the long 
run brings about the choices that a pru- 
dent priest would like to see, but will 
not advise. 


Shocked Priest Attracts 
Other Notes 


Question: We beg your permission 
to reprint the answer to the “Shocked 
Priest” appearing in the Questions 
Answered Department of your January 
issue. 

This is the best answer we have seen 
to date given art carpists of the old 
guard. Could we get the Father’s name 
who wrote this answer and his address? 
Do you have the pictures of contention 
of A. de Bethune’s “Descent of the Holy 
Spirit” and “Moses?” 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE GRAIL. 

Answer: We put the priest in touch 
with the author of the article who is a 
worthy and zealous pastor in the Okla- 


homa Diocese. 


Art or Distortion? 


In the Questions Answered Depart- 
ment of your January HoMILETIC a 
“shocked priest” asked your opinion 
about modern Catholic Art. You re- 
ferred him to another priest who “had 
taken a full course in painting.” Per- 
haps I am not shocked, but I am cer- 
tainly more than puzzled by what passes 
as Art to-day. All these years I have 
tried to preserve an open mind. Maybe 
I am not artistic, but I am interested in 
art. I have read up all the interpreta- 
tive literature on the subject that I 
could lay my hands on, and still I am 
at a loss to understand what they (the 
artists) are driving at. Or it may be 
more accurate to say that I cannot see 
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how they are going to achieve their 
purpose with the means they are using. 

Naturalism is the bugbear of modern 
art. Artists see nothing but decadence 
in it. It is a postulate with the modern 
artist that, if a painting looks anything 
like a reproduction of nature, it is ipso 
facto no longer art. Why? Because 
you cannot copy the external appear- 
ances of natural-objects without keep- 
ing “your great gift of imagination in 
a state of stupor.” To me this is the 
crux of the problem, and it is what I 
fail to see: why should copying natural 
appearances choke the imagination, so 
that it becomes impossible to draw into 
the picture the “souls of things”? If 
one were to accept this assertion as a 
dogma or an axiom, one would have to 
scrap the whole of the Renaissance, be- 
ginning with Raphael and Michelangelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who studied 


anatomy down to its minutest details. 
And please don’t tell me that after them 
a decline in art followed. You cannot 
have it both ways. Either you concede 
that art reached its peak with these 
naturalists, or you must assert that 
theirs was not art. 

I have before me Raphael’s Madonna 
del Granduca. It is very natural. It 
might be the picture of a contemporary 
mother and her child. But because it is 
natural, must I believe that it has 
choked Raphael’s imagination, that it 
left Raphael’s great gift of imagination 
in a state of stupor? And it would be 
absurd for a modern artist to follow this 
style! I also like the way your cor- 
respondent wiggles out of that. He 
says: “The good, honest, sincere 
modern artist, recognizing the effete- 
ness and decadence of exaggerated nat- 
uralism which followed upon the heels 
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of the Renaissance, and in which the 
artistic world has wallowed for two or 
three hundred years, has examined his 
artistic conscience.” In one sentence, 
he has swept away the Diirers and 
Turners, etc., as decadent, precisely be- 
cause they could not keep up the high 
level of the Renaissance. It is all so 
confusing. 

I am not for a moment questioning 
the sincerity of modern Catholic artists. 
I do not think they are perpetrating a 
hoax, at least consciously. But one may 
be sincere, yet mistaken. They too are 
trying to answer the puzzling question 
as to what constitutes truly great art. 
They are right in asserting that exagger- 
ated naturalism (photographic copying 
of nature) is not art. But the point is 
precisely this: what is exaggerated 
naturalism, and why cannot a picture 
be natural and at the same time artis- 
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tic? It seems clear enough that the 
Renaissance artists thought differently. 
In fact, unlike Miss de Bethune (and 
her Descent of the Holy Ghost), they 
did not think the artist should be “freed 
from the shackles of perspective, anat- 
omy, and naturalistic effects, ete.” 

It appears to me that your modern 
artists are intoxicated with certain dis- 
coveries not unknown to every true 
artist, namely, distortion, elongation of 
forms, suppression of minute details to 
bring out essentials. But they have not 
known how to stop or where to stop. 
They have exaggerated these means all 
out of proportion to their purpose. 
When a distortion becomes unrecogniz- 
able, it ceases to fulfill its purpose, and 
becomes a mere blur. Beauty has to be 
intelligible before it can be appreciated 
or convey a sense of pleasure. I agree 
that a natural reproduction of Christ 





Are You Robbing 
Yourself? 


If you need money which cannot be obtained 
locally, it will probably encourage you to know 
that many of today’s prominent priests were 
once in the same position. They solved their 
problem simply by taking advantage of the 
fact that because most Catholics know how im- 
portant good works are for the salvation of one’s 
soul, they would rather contribute to an out- 
of-town church where the need is URGENT 
than to a local one where the need isn’t great- 
In this way they can bring happiness to others 
as well as blessings on themselves. 


The Goal You Have In Mind 


Think of what it could mean to you therefore 
if you cultivated the friendship and support of 
sympathetic Catholics in other States! This is 
particularly so if you are located in one of the 
smaller communities where your financial 
condition is caused by forces and influences 
beyond your control. Our new HPR folder 
explains the plan which so many other priests 
have used to acquire the things which they go 
badly needed. Remember, the folder is FREE. 
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DEARLY BELOVED 
By Father Venantius, O.F.M. CAP. 


‘Are you a spider or a squirrel? That is, do 
you spin your sermon out of your own creative 
genius, or do you have to gather material from 
hither and yon to work up into a sermon? Most 
of us have to admit that we fall under the second 
classification. We are forever on the trail of 
fresh and apt sermon illustrations, and when we 
find them we preserve them in a notebook for 
future use. 

“If your taste is towards the exotic, the pro- 
foundly theological, the scholarly reference, the 
a classical allusion, then you will not like ‘Dearly 
Beloved.’ But if your taste runs closer to the 
level of ordinary life and ordinary people, if you 
are aiming to approximate the Christ-like sim- 
plicity of the Gospels, then you will shout ‘‘Eureka!’’ on first reading Father 
Buessing’s new book. It is a collection of plain and simple talks for the 
Sundays and Holydays of the year, and it is crammed full of fresh and pictur- 
esque illustrations, colorful personalities, surprising turns of expression, and 
a psychological insight into the normal mind and normal emotions that is 
positively unerring. And what an extraordinary variety of personalities 
parade through these pages—Lord Halifax, Napoleon, Thomas a Kempis, 
Father William Doyle, Hitler, Bishop Nussbaum, and hundreds of others! 

“It is arelief, after reading through certain sermon books that sound like 
glorified book reviews, to find sermons in which the Gospels are quoted pro- 
fusely and in which the preacher is attempting to apply Christianity to the 
ordinary problems of ordinary people. Father Buessing addresses himself to 
real life-situations without succumbing to the temptation of giving psychi- 
atric advice. For he is convinced that most listeners on Sunday mornings are 
quite normal, and their problems are the very same as those dealt with by 
Christ Himself in His preaching in Palestine. In short, ‘Dearly Beloved’ 
is superb as a source of sermon material: the freshness and color of the 
mental pictures are a delight to the imagination, but underneath the simple 
fervor of each sermon message is a charge of spiritual dynamite.’’—Joun B. 
SHEERIN, C.S.P. 








Price, $3.00 
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on the Cross may not be art because it 
is too photographic, but it does convey 
a meaning at least. When I look at the 
completely distorted Christ, seven feet 
long and two inches wide, designed to 
produce a feeling or impression of 
emaciation, I simply shudder. I am 
supposed to praise the artist’s creative 
ability, his freedom from the bonds of 
anatomy. 

If heresy is the mistaking of the 
means for the end, or the exaggeration 
of a truth to the loss of other equally 
important truths, then I would say that 
modern artists had better examine their 
consciences. I know I am exposing my- 
self to the accusation of wanting modern 
art to return to “holy picture’ art, 
which I abominate as much as the next 
man. And on the other hand I will be 
told that my observations apply only 
to the “exaggerations” which are to be 
found in any real art movement. Yet, 
if the artists of the Catholic Art Asso- 
ciation are typical, I confess that as a 
whole I do not understand them nor 
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their art. Believe me, it is not lack of 
good-will on my part. I have tried hard 
to grasp what they are driving at. 

Your priest-artist has explained the 
“Descent of the Holy Ghost” and the 
giving of the ten commandments to 
Moses. He proves that one must be 
educated to that kind of appreciation 
of art. To me this is a hopeless task. 
It is too subjective an art. Neither I 
nor the artist can begin to give the 
principles upon which this kind of art 
is based. Possibly you may say: “See 
how the absence of a mouth brings out 
the strength of this arm; or the 
stretched figure of Christ to seven feet 
by two inches in width brings out the 
idea of the pulling of muscles.” Brother, 
it sure does! 

We are told that these pictures are so 
different that it will take time to get 
used to them. I hope so, but it is a 
hope that sounds very much like wishful 
thinking tome. Anyhow, I'll try again. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Income Tax Again! 

Question: We priests have been 
having some discussions about the pay- 
ment of income tax on our stipends and 
salary. I have a faint recollection of 
an article you wrote in which you con- 
tended that we don’t have to pay income 
tax on these two sources of support. 
My assistant like myself was ordained 
from Kenrick. 

FORMER STUDENT. 

Answer: As I understand the in- 
come tax law explained by competent 
civil lawyers, that tax is limited to in- 
come proper and not to gifts. Canoni- 
cally no priest gets a salary in any true 
sense of the term salary; he is given 
support in view of his sacred services. 
Hence, the beneficial income or its 


equivalent and the offerings for Masses 
and for the administration of some of 
the Sacraments (as baptism and the 
assistance at marriage), are in the na- 
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ture of gifts towards the support of the 
priest. As I understand the income tax, 
a person receiving even a large gift pays 
no tax on the gift itself, but he does on 
the income of that gift, if the gift itself 
consisted of lands or stocks and bonds; 
then the income would be taxable be- 
yond the exemption allowance. But the 
offerings to the priest are in the nature 
of support, and he is given the obliga- 
tion to use any surplus in works of char- 
ity; therefore, he hasn’t income in the 
taxable sense of the term unless he has 
houses and lands or other investments 
that yield a monetary income. Some- 
times Federal Agents have been misin- 
formed by priests who speak of their 
stole offerings and their beneficial 
allowance or its equivalent as income, 
whereas the Church makes it a means 
of support with the surplus going in 
charity where there is a surplus. 
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Book Reviews 





Law and Morals 


The penal law of the Church is in- 
tricate and complex, and yet its rightful 
application is salutary for souls. It 
is, therefore, a province of law that 
should not be closed to the parish priest. 
Its study is properly included in the 
seminary curriculum in anticipation of 
at least occasional use in behalf of the 
faithful, and indeed as a forewarning to 
the cleric of his own possible delinquen- 
cies. No confessor, particularly, can 
afford to be unmindful of the Church’s 
penal provisions. 

The appearance of a new type of 
textbook on penal law is indeed worthy 
of notice, because it makes the more 
practical phases of that law better un- 
derstood. The author has written a 
case-book (not an exhaustive treatise) 
on penalties, but yet essential principles 
are fully elucidated, principally through 
the use of copious quotations and ex- 
tended explanations from the writings 
of many different canonists. That is, 
the author has taken practical and 
likely situations and shown how the 
penal law applies to the case; in a sense, 
he has endeavored to bring that law to 
life. His work, therefore, is excellent 
for classroom use and for clerical ex- 
aminations and conferences, and es- 
pecially for the occasions in the minis- 
try when the priest should know 
whether the penal law applies or not— 
and, if so, how. In a few instances the 
author might well have developed his 


‘Previews and Practical Cases. Code of 
Canon Law Book Five: Delicts and Penalties 
Canons 2195-2414. By Owen M. Cloran, SJ. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; pp. xvi—350). 
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thought more fully, so as to avoid mis- 
interpretation: for example, the case of 
the Religious Superior who accepts an 
unfit candidate because of moral pres- 
sure (pp. 27-28) and that of the priest 
who celebrates a Funeral Mass, even 
though he has already taken his break- 
fast (pp. 30-32). No mention is made 
of the view of certain American can- 
onists that custom limits somewhat 
the privilegium fori in this country 
(p. 7), or that a few authors hold the 
insane to be excluded from criminal im- 
putability by a juris et de jure pre- 
sumption (pp. 9-11). However, these 
omissions take away little from the true 
merit of the work. 

There are two separate concepts of 
law to be found in our scholastic tradi- 
tion. A study of them is made in a 
clear, orderly manner by a member of 
the School of Law of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, as an historical introduction to the 
subject.2, The author traces the devel- 
opment of the two schools of thought. 
In the one, law is the intellectual act of 
the Jawgiver, perceiving the relation 
and order of means to end, and obliga- 
tion arises from the relationship thus 
perceived. In the other, law is the law- 
giver’s act of willing such a relation 
and order, thereby creating an obliga- 
tion for his subjects. The difference 
arises from a different interpretation of 
man’s basic nature and the primacy 
between intellect and will. St. Thonias, 
Soto and St. Robert Bellarmine are 
the most notable proponents of law as 
an act of the intellect. Scotus and 

*The Nature of Law. By Thomas E. 


Davitt, SJ., Ph.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; pp. 274). 
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Yes, those are the familiar simple words of dismissal as the beautiful daily 
drama of the Mass draws to a close. It is a rich solemn moment of spiritual 
fulfilment and satisfaction for both priest and people. It is particularly rich 
for those who have joined more fully with you in the Mass by using their 
Missals. 


You know how much “praying the Mass” can mean to your people in the way 
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Each volume is compact, concise, yet a marvel of complete- 
ness. In each volume there’s the ordi- 
nary of the Mass, all changeable parts 
of the liturgical calendar, many informa- 
4 VOL EDITION tive notes, and a condensed history of 

33 the lives of many Saints. Beautifully 
illustrated and printed in easy-to-read 
type, each four-volume set comes com- 
plete with a container to prevent mis- 
placement. If it’s convenience, com- 
pleteness and economy you want in a 
Missal, this Four-Volume Edition of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL can’t be 
matched. 
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Suarez are the main advocates of the 
view that law is essentially a will-act. 
The author does justice to both sides, 
though indicating preference for the 
first school. 

Practical men may show little pa- 
tience with such discussion. Yet, it is 
by no means idle. As the author 
stresses throughout, the differences in 
concept of law result in two totally 
different views of civil life. Accord- 
ing to the first view above, civil law 
must always be binding in conscience, 
and a merely penal law is impossible. 
In the second supposition, however, a 
vast segment of civil law may, accord- 
ing to the will of the legislator, not 
oblige in conscience but only as to 
penalty. It might be added that the 
same consequences would follow in the 
field of ecclesiastical law. Another 
practical difference, not noted by the 
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author, occurs in the question of the 
morality of imperfections. What is 
reasonable would be required, if the 
intellect makes law; but not necessarily 
so, if obligation comes directly from the 
will. It can readily be seen that the 
volume under review opens up wide 
areas of discussion. 

Francis B. DonnELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 
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American nuns are moral miracles in 
our midst. As a class, they come closer 
to living the ideals of Christian life than 
any other group. And their influence 
is practically the most salutary and in- 
spiring that Catholics and even non- 
Catholics know. This is the opinion of 
nearly everyone who has had long and 
typical dealings with the Sisterhoods. 
The problem that presents itself to-day 
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is: “Will they stay that way?” More 
than ever before, they are required to 
associate with the laity at conventions; 
for lack of convent housing at such 
affairs they must settle down in metro- 
politan hotels; they must take up resi- 
dence near secular universities in the 
summertime and even during the year, 
and besides the subtle influence of non- 
religious they are perhaps exposed to 
every sort of worldliness in some of 
their much-needed recreations, part of 
which are required by educational in- 
stitutions for what is_ sophistically 
called “the broadening out process.” 
Against this inevitable, but contrary 
force, Father Hoeger offers the Re- 
ligious a series of penetrating confer- 
ences.!_ While he does not develop the 





*The Convent Mirror. Conferences for Re- 
ligious. By Very Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, 
C.S.Sp. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York 
City; 246 pages). 


theme above, he collates all the maxims 
by which they are to be guided so that 
they may institute their own compari- 
sons and make adjustments where 
needed. No considerations could be 
more solid or better corroborated by the 
writings and experiences of competent 
spiritual directors, and while there is 
nothing light about the book, there is 
nothing too ponderous either. 

One question may be raised to which 
Father Hoeger might easily give a con- 
vincing answer, because he has un- 
doubtedly thought out the problem for 
himself. 


Is it not somewhat strained to make 
the book apply to both men and women 
Religious? All the conferences have a 
vital application to both groups, but it 
might have been possible for Father 
Hoeger to offer more specific recom- 
mendations from the wealth of his ex- 
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perience had he directed his considera- 
tions either to the nuns or to male Re- 
ligious in separate volumes. Also the 
title “Convent Mirror” puts the whole 
gravitation towards the convents of 
nuns rather than Religious communities 
of men. Nevertheless, any and all Re- 
ligious will make notable progress if 
they heed the excellent advice of these 
well-seasoned and well-reasoned con- 
ierences. 

At last Bishop Hedley’s Retreat is 
easily available again.2 Many a priest 
and Religious will be glad of that. 
There is something perennial about 
Bishop Hedley. His spirit lives in his 
writings, and yet there is a wholesome 
objectivity about his considerations 

7A Retreat. Thirty-three Discourses with 
Meditations for the use of the Clergy, Re- 
ligious and Others. By the Right Rev. John 


Cuthbert Hedley, OS.B., (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland; pp. 266). 





which keeps them up to date and al- 
ways applicable. There is enough mat- 
ter in the Retreat to furnish considera- 
tions for eight or ten days, and all the 
points are broad enough and generic 
enough to fit into almost any scheme 
for a season of religious contemplation. 

Priests and Religious on _ retreat 
gather not only for spiritual refresh- 
inent and inspiration, but also for a 
better perspective. They look to a 
deepening of convictions and_ the 
acquirement of new spiritual energies 
which will take them along with in- 
creased momentum. The general stand- 
ards of a good Christian life, even those 
of the spiritual life (if we must dis- 
tinguish), are often in their minds be- 
cause their ministry requires them to be 
ready with answers for the inquiring 
faithful, but when it comes to adjust- 
ing their own lives to the well-known 
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standards, they look to a skilled and 
competent guide. If they call upon 
Bishop Hedley for help, they are justi- 
fied in feeling they have found the best, 
and their search is, for all general pur- 
poses in this regard, at an end. 


JOHN C. SELNER, 8.8. 


English and Irish Publications 


All lovers of Chesterton, and their 
number has scarcely decreased with the 
passing of the years, will like Maisie 
Ward’s “Return to Chesterton” pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward. It is a book 
of memories which concern principally 
the great man in the midst of his own 
family and the circle of his friends. 
Readers will welcome particularly the 
new light these pages cast on both the 
inner and the married life of G. K. C. 
There is a very frank and moving ac- 
count from his own lips of his difficul- 
ties before Confession and his feelings 
before receiving Holy Communion. The 
truth emerges, too, about the place 
Frances Chesterton really occupied in 
his life. She is seen as a dutiful and 
vareful wife, always completely devoted 
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to her husband, helping him in every 
way, and receiving in return deep and 
true affection. 

From the same publishers comes a 
book which has already received from 
the reviewers the mixture of praise and 
criticism it deserves—“Guilt” by Caryll 
Houselander. While there are some 
magnificent literary passages and some 
profound thoughts, especially about the 
place of suffering in the Christian life, 
there is also a serious lack of balance 
which it is quite impossible to over- 
look. It is hardly necessary to treat 
the reader to a detailed account of the 
many victims of Kiirten’s sadistic kill- 
ing, nor to put him next to St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre and St. Thérése of Lisieux 
(plain Teresa Martin here) in the 
“rogues’ gallery” in the appendix. Irma 
Grese is there too, next to John George 
Haigh, the acid bath murderer. This is 
by no means a book for general reading. 
In fact, one wonders why the publishers 
ever advanced the capital necessary to 
put this volume on the market. 

Archbishop David Mathew has pub- 
lished another novel, “In Vallombrosa.”’ 
Do not think that you will be able to 
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appreciate it at a sitting, or that it will 
keep you awake if you choose it for 
your bedside companion. It is an in- 
tellectual story, rotating round a mar- 
riage, and including brilliant psycho- 
logical studies of the principal char- 
acters involved. Each has his own par- 
ticular anxiety, a spiritual emptiness 
with a yearning to fill it, and the 
eminent author explores each with great 
insight admixed with gentleness and 
not a little humor. The publishers are 
Messrs. Collins. 

There are two books of pastoral in- 
terest that call for mention: “Giving ¢ 
Holy Hour” by Fr. J. B. Stephenson, 
S.J. (from Gill’s of Dublin) and “The 
Priest as Minister of Confirmation” by 
Canon E. J. Mahoney (from Burns, 
Oates). 

In the realms of philosophy are the 
fourth volume of “Dominican Studies” 
(from Blackfriars, Oxford) and the first 
volume of Dr. Messenger’s translation 
of Maurice de Wulf’s “History of 
Medieval Philosophy” (from Nelson’s). 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor of the Science 
Museum, Kensington, has written yet 
another useful little book, “Concerning 
Science” (published by McDonald). 
One is pleased to see also a re-issue of 
“Difficulties,” the correspondence be- 
tween Msgr. R. A. Knox and Arnold 
Lunn before the latter’s. entry into the 
Church. It comes from Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 

Lovers of the liturgy and those who 
like their prayers to have some relation 
to daily life will use Fr. H. MeEvoy’s 
“Prayers of Purpose” (published by 
Oliver Boyd of Edinburgh). The book 
consists of arrangements of liturgical 
prayers for every occasion of life. The 
author is well known for his two excel- 
lent illustrated books on the Mass; the 
new volume will not diminish his repu- 
tation. 

Francis J. Rrptey, C.M.S. 
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MARY IN THE DOCU- 


MENTS OF THE CHURCH 
By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


An authentic portrait of Mary drawn from 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church 
and from the official documents of the 
Holy See. It is arranged chronologically 
with brief explanatory remarks that situ- 
ate the documents cited. $2.50 


OUR LADY’S FOOL 


By Maria Winowska 

The inspiring biography of the great 
Franciscan priest, Father Maximilian 
Kolbe, who freely sacrificed his life for a 
fellow prisoner in Auschwitz concentra- 
tion camp in 1941. He knew all the heaped- 
up misery of our modern times: tubercu- 
losis, bombardments, occupation, the 
prison. Illustrated . 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF ABBOT VONIER 


Volume I: The Incarnation 
and Redemption 


The Collected Works will present ten of the 
more important works of Abbot Vonier in 
three volumes. This first volume com- 
prises the following books in the revised 
edition: The Christian Mind, The Per- 
sonality of Christ, The Victory of Christ, 
and The Divine Motherhood. $5.00 


THE CONFERENCES OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
Translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. 


A series of intimate conversations on the 
principles of the spiritual life as applied 
to the lives of the Sisters of Charity. 
These conferences reveal the Saint in an 
unexpected light, as one of the greatest 
masters of Christian spirituality. 

4 Volumes $16.00 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


By Pierre Coste, C.M., translated by Joseph 
Leonard, C.M. 


“This study of the Saint and his life is 
not likely ever to be superseded. It is a 
masterpiece of research and erudition... 
which allows us to watch this very human 
being . . . develop into one of the most 
glorious heroes this world has ever pro- 
duced.’’—Archbishop Goodier in The 
Month 3 Volumes $15.00 


ST. PROSPER OF 
AQUITAINE, THE CALL 
OF ALL NATIONS 


Translated by P. Deletter, S.J. 


Volume 14 of Ancient Christian Writers 
contains a translation of the first work of 
Christian antiquity treating the problem 
of the salvation of infidels. Here St. 
Prosper, a lay theologian, treats this diffi- 
cult question with all that it involves for 
the theological concepts of man’s free 
will and God’s grace. $3.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Lights Instantly; 


Burns More Than One Hour 


hWik-LiTE 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


Glow spreads rapidly 

Develops Intense Heat 

Will Not go out, 

Ask your religious 

trode Mork goods dealer, or write 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 

EsT. 1855 SYRACUSE. N.Y. 

BRANCHES: NewYork Chicago Boston 

Los Angeles Montreal 
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DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICES TO CATALOG « 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
_52 CHURCH ST. MSeiZUglouLe 








TRADE [MARK 


WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 


Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 














CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F.C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127142129 Market St. 
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‘real presence of God 


Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: “Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us "’ 









CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 





Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini, 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 
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